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President 


THE DISCOVERY AND ENCOURAGEMENT 
EXCEPTIONAL TALENT 


LEWIS TERMAN 
Stanford University 


The following remarks were made Professor Tolman, introducing Professor Lewis Terman 
the first Walter Van Dyke Bingham lecture the University California Berkeley, March 25, 1954: 

Tonight honor, and give thanks to, the memory Walter Van Dyke Bingham. Chairman this 
country’s first Department Applied Psychology the Carnegie Institute Technology; one the two 
succeeding small groups expert psychologists who developed the intelligence and classification tests used 
the two World Wars; and one who, many prominent and key positions both government and in- 
dustry, devoted almost his entire professional activity the problems the selection, management, and en- 
couragement personnel, Walter Bingham nonetheless remained profoundly disturbed our prodigious waste 


talent—at our society’s failure discover and encourage potential leaders. 
And his death left memorandum desiring that money from his estate used support series 


annual lectures “The Discovery and Development Exceptional Abilities and Capacities.” 


These lec- 


tures, for which are grateful, are Walter Bingham’s continuing contribution toward better, more free, and 


more happy society. 


The lectures are given different universities and those individuals who have made significant 


contributions the problem discovering and fostering high ability. 
than right that Professor Lewis Terman should have been chosen the first lecturer. 


This the first lecture. And more 
For Lewis Terman, 


his development the Stanford-Binet test and his study the gifted children, has made this country’s 
outstanding research contribution the problem the discovery and understanding intelligence. 

the close the lecture, Mrs. Bingham, whom have the honor having with tonight, will present 
two illuminated scrolls, one the University California, selected committee the American Psychologi- 
cal Association the locale for the first lecture (this scroll will received Dean Alva Davis the name 
the University); and one Professor Terman, selected the same committee the first lecturer. 

take great professional and personal pleasure introducing Lewis Terman, Professor Emeritus 
Psychology, Stanford University, who will speak “The Discovery and Encouragement Exceptional Talent.” 


deeply sensible the honor being 

invited the American Psychological As- 

sociation, through its special committee, 
give the initial lecture the Walter Bingham 
Lectureship series. 

especially happy that Chancellor Kerr and 
the psychology department the University 
California graciously acceded request that 
the address given here, where have many 
friends and where much notable research has 
been done the mental, physical, and personality 
development children; where such famous experi- 
ments have been made the purposive behavior 
rats, both gifted and dull; where authoritarian 
minds have been exhaustively probed; and where 
the recently established Institute Personality 
Assessment engaged such promising investi- 
gations. 

Before beginning lecture should like 
pay tribute the life work the late Walter 
Van Dyke Bingham, whose request this lecture- 
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ship was established Mrs. Bingham. Born 
Iowa 1880, young Walter early demonstrated 
his exceptional gifts skipping both the third 
and fourth grades and graduating from high 
school the age 16. freshman college 
was the youngest his class and the only one 
make straight record. After graduating from 
Beloit College taught high schools for four 
years, then entered the graduate school the 
University Chicago and 1908 won his doctor- 
ate psychology with honors. From 1908 
1910 was instructor Teachers College and as- 
sistant Edward Thorndike. 1910 was 
appointed assistant professor Dartmouth 
teach all their classes psychology, but when 
left there five years later the staff included in- 
structor and two full professors, all selected Dr. 
Bingham. His rare ability recognize exceptional 
talent indicated the fact that both these 
professors became college presidents. 

From 1915 1924 Dr. Bingham was professor 
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psychology and head the division applied 
psychology the Carnegie Institute Technology, 
and was here that found the opportunity 
had long wanted promote large-scale investi- 
gations applied psychology. The faculty 
assembled for that purpose was one the most 

ever brought together anywhere 
this country. Among them were Miner, 
Thurstone, Walter Dill Scott, Kate Gordon, 
and Strong. Three others appointed con- 
sultants were Wells, Whipple, and 
Raymond Dodge. was this faculty that, under 
the wise leadership Dr. Bingham, laid the solid 
foundation for vocational and industrial psychol- 
ogy America. 

When our country entered the war 1917, 
nearly all the Carnegie group were soon engaged 
psychological work either for the Surgeon Gen- 
eral for the War Department for both. Dr. 
Bingham was member Yerkes’ committee 
seven that devised the army mental tests, 1917- 
was member the Committee Classification 
Personnel (the committee charged with devising 
and administering vocational tests all the army 
camps), and 1918-19 was Lt. Colonel the 
Personnel Branch the Army General Staff. 

During World War even greater service was 
rendered Dr. Bingham chief psychologist 
for the Office Adjutant General from 1940 
1946. this capacity and his committee were 
responsible not only for the Army General Classi- 
fication Test that was administered the many 
millions inductees, but also for advising the 
entire program psychological services the 
armed forces. this capacity too was posi- 
tion influence the selection men best qualified 
head the various branches military psychology. 
have doubt that the extraordinary success 
the work accomplished psychologists during the 
war was largely due his leadership and his 
judgment men. 

time permitted, should like tell you about 
his more than 200 publications, about the great 
variety problems they dealt with, and the con- 
tributions they made several fields psychology, 
but sure that Dr. Bingham were here 
would want get with our scheduled pro- 


gram. 


have often been asked how happened become 
interested mental tests and gifted children. 


first introduction the scientific problems posed 
intellectual differences occurred well over half- 
century ago when was senior psychology 
Indiana University and was asked prepare two 
reports for seminar, one mental deficiency 
and one genius. that time, despite the 
fact that had graduated from normal college 
Bachelor Pedagogy and had taught school 
for five years, had never much heard 
mental test. The reading for those two reports 
opened new world me, the world Galton, 
Binet, and their contemporaries. The following 
year thesis leadership among children 
(10) was based part tests used Binet 
his studies suggestibility. 

Then entered Clark University, where spent 
considerable time during the first year reading 
mental tests and precocious children. Child 
prodigies, soon learned, were that time bad 
repute because the prevailing belief that they 
were usually psychotic otherwise abnormal and 
almost sure burn themselves out quickly 
develop postadolescent stupidity. “Early ripe, 
early rot” was slogan frequently encountered. 
the time reached last graduate year, de- 
cided find out for myself how precocious chil- 
dren differ from the mentally backward, and ac- 
cordingly chose doctoral dissertation ex- 
perimental study the intellectual processes 
fourteen boys, seven them picked the bright- 
est and seven the dullest large city school 
(11). These subjects put through great variety 
intelligence tests, some them borrowed from 
Binet and others, many them new. The tests 
were given individually and required total 
hours for each subject. The experiment 
contributed little nothing science, but 
contributed lot future thinking. Besides 
“selling” completely the value mental 
tests research method, offered ideal es- 
cape from the kinds laboratory work which dis- 
liked and which was more than ordinarily 
inept. (Edward Thorndike confessed once 
that Ais lack mechanical skill was partly re- 
sponsible for turning mental tests and 
the kinds experiments learning that required 
apparatus.) 

However, was not until got Stanford 
1910 that was able pick with mental tests 
where had left off Clark University. that 
time Binet’s 1905 and 1908 scales had been pub- 
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lished, and the first thing undertook Stanford 
was tentative revision his 1908 scale. This, 
after further revisions, was published 1916. The 
standardization the scale was based tests 
thousand children whose IQ’s ranged from 
145. The contrast intellectual performance 
between the dullest and the brightest given age 
intensified earlier interest the gifted that 
decided launch ambitious study such 
children the earliest opportunity. 

dream was realized the spring 1921 
when obtained generous grant from the Com- 
monwealth Fund New York City for the purpose 
locating thousand subjects 140 higher. 
More than that number were selected Stanford- 
Binet tests from the kindergarten through the 
eighth grade, and group mental test given 
high schools provided nearly 400 additional sub- 
jects. The latter, plus those had located before 
1921, brought the number close 1,500. The 
average was approximately 150, and were 
170 higher (13). 

The twofold purpose the project was, first 
all, find what traits characterize children high 
IQ, and secondly, follow them for many years 
possible see what kind adults they might 
become. This meant that was necessary 
select group representative high-testing chil- 
dren general. With the help four field as- 
sistants, canvassed school population nearly 
quarter-million the urban and semi-urban areas 
California. Two careful checks the methods 
used showed that not more than per cent 
the children who could have qualified for the 
group the schools canvassed were missed. 
sample close per cent insured that what- 
ever traits were typical these children would 
typical high-testing children any comparable 
school population. 

Time does not permit describe the physical 
measurements, medical examinations, achievement 
tests, character and interest tests, the trait 
ratings and other supplementary information ob- 
tained from parents and teachers. Nor can here 
describe the comparative data obtained for 
control groups unselected children. The more 
important results, however, can stated briefly: 
children 140 higher are, general, ap- 
preciably superior unselected children phy- 
sique, health, and social adjustment; markedly su- 
perior moral attitudes measured either 
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character tests trait ratings; and vastly su- 
perior their mastery school subjects shown 
three-hour battery achievement tests. 
fact, the typical child the group had mastered 
the school subjects point about two grades 
beyond the one which was enrolled, some 
them three four grades beyond. Moreover, his 
ability evidenced achievement the dif- 
ferent school subjects general refute 
completely the traditional belief that gifted chil- 
dren are usually one-sided. take some pride 
the fact that not one the major 
drew the early 1920’s regarding the traits that 
are typical gifted children has been overthrown 
the three decades since then. 

Results thirty years’ follow-up these sub- 
jects field studies 1939-40, and 
and mail follow-up other dates, 
show that the incidence mortality, ill health, 
insanity, and alcoholism each case below that 
for the generality corresponding age, that the 
great majority are still well adjusted socially, and 
that the delinquency rate but fraction what 
the general population. Two forms our 
difficult Concept Mastery Test, devised especially 
reach into the stratosphere adult intelligence, 
have been administered all members the group 
who could visited the field assistants, includ- 
ing some 950 tested 1939-40 and more than 
1,000 1951-52. both tests they scored 
the average about far above the generality 
adults they had scored above the generality 
children when selected them. Moreover, Dr. 
Bayley and Mrs. Oden have shown, the twelve- 
year interval between the two tests, per cent in- 
creased their intellectual stature measured 
this test. “Early ripe, early rot” simply does not 
hold for these subjects. far, one has de- 
veloped postadolescent stupidity! 

for schooling, close per cent entered 
college and per cent graduated. those grad- 
uating, per cent were awarded honors and about 
two-thirds remained for graduate work. The edu- 
cational record would have been still better but 
for the fact that majority reached college age 
during the great depression. their undergradu- 
ate years per cent the men and per cent 
the women earned half more their college 
expenses, and the total undergraduate and 
graduate expenses earned amounted $670,000, 
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not counting stipends from scholarships and fellow- 
ships, which amounted $350,000. 

The cooperation the subjects indicated 
the fact that have been able keep track 
more than per cent the original group, thanks 
the rapport fostered the incomparable field 
and office assistants have had from the beginning 
the study the present. dislike think how 
differently things could have gone with helpers even 
little less competent. 

The achievement the group midlife best 
illustrated the case histories the 800 men, 
since only minority the women have gone 
out for professional careers (15). 1950, when 
the men had average age years, they had 
published books (including the fields 
science, arts, and the humanities, and books 
fiction). They had published more than 1,400 
scientific, technical, and professional articles; over 
200 short stories. novelettes, and plays; and 236 
miscellaneous articles great variety sub- 
jects. They had also authored more than 150 
patents. The figures publications not in- 
clude the hundreds publications journalists 
that classify news stories, editorials, news- 
paper columns; nor they include the hundreds 
not thousands radio and scripts. 

The 800 men include who have taken PhD 
degree its equivalent, with medical degree, 
with law degree, who are teaching have 
taught four-year college university, who 
have done basic research the physical sciences 
engineering, and 104 who are engineers but have 
done only applied research none. the sci- 
entists, are listed the 1949 edition American 
Men Science. Nearly all these numbers are 
found for 800 men corresponding age picked 
random the general population, and are sufficient 
answer those who belittle the significance 
differences. 

The follow-up these gifted subjects has proved 
beyond question that tests “general intelligence,” 
given early six, eight, ten years, tell great 
deal about the ability achieve either presently 


hence. Such tests not, however, 


enable predict what direction the achieve- 
ment will take, and least all they tell 
what personality factors what accidents for- 
tune will affect the fruition exceptional ability. 
Granting that both interest patterns and special 
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aptitudes play important roles the making 
gifted scientist, mathematician, mechanic, artist, 
poet, musical composer, convinced that 
achieve greatly almost any field, the special 
man’s which meant the kind general 
intelligence that requires ability form many 
sharply defined concepts, manipulate them, and 
perceive subtle relationships between them; 
other words, the ability engage abstract think- 
ing. 

The study Catharine Cox the childhood 
traits historical geniuses gives additional evidence 
regarding the role general intelligence ex- 
ceptional achievement. That study was part 
our original plan investigate superior ability 
two methods approach: identifying and 
following living gifted subjects from childhood on- 
ward; and proceeding the opposite di- 
rection and tracing the mature genius back his 
childhood promise. With second grant from the 
Commonwealth Fund, the latter approach got under 
way only year later than the former and re- 
sulted the magnum opus Cox entitled The 
Early Mental Traits Three Hundred Geniuses 
(1). Her subjects represented unbiased selec- 
tion from the top 510 Cattell’s objectively com- 
piled list the 1,000 most eminent men his- 
tory. Cox and two able assistants then scanned 
some 3,000 biographies search information 
that would throw light the early mental de- 
velopment these subjects. The information thus 
obtained filled more than 6,000 typed pages. Next, 
three psychologists familiar with mental age norms 
read the documentary evidence all the subjecis 
and estimated for each the that presumably 
would necessary account for the intellectual 
behavior recorded for given chronological ages. 
Average the three estimates was used the 
index intelligence. fact two IQ’s were esti- 
mated for each subject, one based the evidence 
age 17, and the other evidence the mid- 
twenties. recorded evidence development 
age varied from very little amount that 
yielded about valid good intelligence 
test would give. Examples the latter are Goethe, 
John Stuart Mill, and Francis Galton. was the 
documentary information Galton, which sum- 
marized and published 1917 (12), that decided 
prepare plans for the kind study that was 
carried out Cox. The average estimated 


IQ’s for her 300 geniuses was 155, with many 
going high 175 and several high 200. 
Estimates below 120 occurred only when there was 
little biographical evidence about the early years. 

easy scoff these post-mortem IQ’s, but 
one the three psychologists who examined the 
evidence and made the ratings, think the au- 
thor’s main conclusion fully warranted; namely, 
that “the genius who achieves highest eminence 
one whom intelligence tests would have identified 
gifted childhood.” 

Special attention was given the geniuses who 
had sometime other been labeled backward 
childhood, and every one these cases the 
facts clearly contradicted the legend. One them 
was Oliver Goldsmith, whom his childhood 
teacher said have said “Never was dull 
boy.” The fact that little Oliver was writing 
clever verse years and was reading Ovid 
and Horace. Another was Sir Walter Scott, who 
not only read widely poetry but was using 
correctly his written prose such words “melan- 
choly” and “exotic.” Other alleged childhood dul- 
lards included number who disliked the usual 
diet Latin and Greek but had natural talent 
for science. Among these were the celebrated 
German chemist Justus von Liebig, the great Eng- 
lish anatomist John Hunter, and the naturalist 
Alexander von Humboldt, whose name scattered 
widely over the maps the world. 

the cases just cited one notes tendency for 
the direction later achievement fore- 
shadowed the interests and preoccupations 
childhood. have tried determine how fre- 
quently this was true the 100 subjects Cox’s 
group whose childhood was best documented. Very 
marked foreshadowing was noted the case 
more than half the group, none all less 
than fourth. Macaulay, for example, began his 
career historian the age with what 
called “Compendium Universal History,” filling 
quire paper before lost interest the 
project. Ben Franklin before the age had 
displayed nearly all the traits that characterized 
him middle life: scientific curiosity, religious 
heterodoxy, wit and buffoonery, political and busi- 
ness shrewdness, and ability write. Pascal 
was interested mathematics that his father 
thought best deprive him books this 
subject until had first mastered Latin and 
Greek. Pascal secretly proceeded construct 
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geometry his own and covered the ground 
far the 32nd proposition Euclid. His father 
then relented. Leibnitz was writing logic 
and philosophy and composing what called “An 
Alphabet Human Thought.” relates that 
this age took walk one afternoon con- 
sider whether should accept the “doctrine 
substantial forms.” 

Similar foreshadowing disclosed the case 
histories gifted subjects. recent study 
the scientists and nonscientists among our 800 
gifted men (15) showed many highly significant 
differences between the early interests and social 
attitudes those who became physical scientists 
and those who majored the social sciences, law, 
the humanities. Those medical biological 
sciences usually rated such variables somewhere 
between the physical scientists and the nonsci- 
entists. 

What especially want emphasize, however, 
that both the evidence early mental develop- 
ment historical geniuses and that obtained 
follow-up gifted subjects selected childhood 
mental tests point the conclusion that ca- 
pacity achieve far beyond the average can 
detected early life well-constructed ability 
test that heavily weighted with the factor. 
remains seen how much the prediction 
future achievement can made more specific 
field getting, addition, measures ability 
factors that are largely independent would 
seem that 20-year follow-up the thousands 
school children who have been given Thurstone’s 
test seven “primary mental abilities” would help 
provide the answer. present the factor 
analysts don’t agree how many “primary” men- 
tal abilities there are, nor exactly what they 
are. The experts this field are divided into two 
schools. The British school, represented Thom- 
son, Vernon, and Burt, usually stop with the identi- 
fication most three four group factors 
addition while some representing the American 
school feed the scores kinds tests 
into hopper and manage extract from them 
what they believe dozen fifteen separate 
factors. Members the British school are 
rule very skeptical about the realities underlying 
the minor group factors. There are also American 
psychologists, highly skilled psychometrics, who 
share this skepticism. hoped that 
further research will give more information than 
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now have about the predictive value the 
group factors. Until such information available, 
the scores group factors can contribute little 
vocational guidance beyond what good test 
general intelligence will provide. 

have always stressed the importance early 
discovery exceptional abilities. Its importance 
now highlighted the facts Harvey Lehman has 
disclosed his monumental studies the relation 
between age and creative achievement (8). The 
striking thing about his age curves how early 
life the period maximum creativity reached. 
nearly all fields science, the best work done 
between ages and 35, and rarely later than 40. 
The peak productivity for works lesser merit 
usually reached years later; this true 
some twenty fields science, philosophy, most 
kinds musical composition, art, and litera- 
ture many varieties. The lesson for from 
Lehman’s statistics that the youth high 
achievement potential should well trained for 
his life work before too many his most creative 
years have been passed. 

This raises the issue educational acceleration 
for the gifted. seems that the schools are more 
opposed acceleration now than they were thirty 
years ago. The lockstep seems have become 
more and more the fashion, notwithstanding the 
fact that practically everyone who has investigated 
the subject against it. gifted group, 
per cent managed graduate from high school 
before the age years (62 these before 
1514), but doubt many would allowed 
now. The other per cent graduated be- 
tween and have compared the ac- 
celerated with the nonaccelerated numerous case- 
history variables. The two groups differed very 
little childhood IQ, their health records are 
equally good, and adults they are equally 
well adjusted socially. More the accelerates 
graduated from college, and the average nearly 
year and half earlier than the nonaccelerates; 
they averaged higher college grades and more 
often remained for graduate work. Moreover, the 
accelerates the average married year 
earlier, have trifle lower divorce rate, and score 
just little higher test marital happiness 
(14). far college records accelerates and 


nonaccelerates are concerned, our data closely 
parallel those obtained the late Noel Keys (3) 
the University California and those 
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Pressey (9) and his associates Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The Ford Fund for the Advancement Educa- 
tion has awarded annually since 1951 some 400 


college scholarships gifted students who are not 


over 16% years old, are year even two years 
short high school graduation, but show good 
evidence ability college work. Three 
quarters them are between 15% and 
the time college entrance. dozen colleges and 
universities accept these students and are keeping 
close track their success. summary their 
records for the first year shows that they not only 
get higher grades than their classmates, who aver- 
age about two years older, but that they are also 
equally well adjusted socially and participate 
many extracurricular activities (17). The main 
problem the boys have finding girls date 
who are not too old for them! Some them have 
started campaign remedy the situation urg- 
ing that more these scholarships awarded 
girls. 

The facts have given not mean that all 
gifted children should rushed through school just 
rapidly possible. that were done, ma- 
jority with 140 could graduate from high 
school before the age 15. believe, however, 
that such children should promoted rapidly 
enough permit college entrance the age 
latest, and that majority would better 
off enter 16. The exceptionally bright stu- 
dent who kept with his age group finds little 
challenge his intelligence and all too often develops 
habits laziness that later wreck his college 
career. could give you some choice examples 
this gifted group. the case college 
student who preparing for profession science, 
medicine, law, any field advanced scholarship, 
graduation instead the usual means 
two years added his professional career; the 
two years saved could used for additional train- 
ing beyond the doctorate, that were deemed 
preferable. 

Learned and Wood (7) have shown objective 
achievement tests some Pennsylvania colleges 
how little correlation there between the stu- 
dent’s knowledge and the number months 
years his college attendance. They found some 
beginning sophomores who had acquired more 
knowledge than some seniors near their graduation. 
They found similarly low correlations between the 


number course units student had given 
field and the amount knew that field. Some 
with only one year Latin had learned more than 
others with three years. And, believe not, 
they even found boys just graduating from high 
school who had more knowledge science than 
some college seniors who had majored science 
and were about begin teaching science high 
schools! The sensible thing do, seems, would 
quit crediting the individual high school 
the individual college and begin crediting the in- 
dividual student. That, essentially, what the 
Ford Fund scholarships are intended encourage. 

Instruments that permit the identification 
gifted subjects are available great variety and 
nearly all levels from the primary grades the 
graduate schools universities. rough guess 
that the present time tests achievement 
the school subjects are being given this country 
children below high school rate perhaps 
ten twelve million year, and high school 
students another million two. addition, per- 
haps two million tests intelligence are given an- 
nually the elementary and high schools. The 
testing college students began small way 
only years ago; now almost every college 
the country requires applicants for admission 
take some kind aptitude test. This usually 
test general aptitude, but subject-matter tests 
and tests special aptitudes are sometimes given 
supplement the tests general aptitude. 

The testing movement has also spread rapidly 
other countries, especially Britain and the Com- 
monwealth countries. Godfrey Thomson devised 
what now called the Moray House test intelli- 
gence 1921 aid selecting the more gifted 11- 
year-olds the primary schools for the privilege 
free secondary education. This test has been 
revised and given annually about half 
million scholarship candidates. The Moray House 
tests now include tests English, arithmetic, and 
history. 1932 the Scottish Council for Research 
Education (18) arranged give the Moray 
House test intelligence group test) all the 
90,000 children Scotland who were born 1921, 
and actually tested some 87,000 them. The 
Stanford-Binet tests have been translated and 
adapted for use nearly all the countries 
Europe and several countries Asia and Latin 
America. Behind the Iron Curtain, however, 
mental tests are now banned. 
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have discussed only tests intelligence and 
school achievement. There time mention only 
few the many kinds personality tests that 
have been developed during the last thirty-five 
years: personality inventories, projective techniques 
the dozen, attitude scales the hundred, in- 
terest tests, tests psychotic and predelinquent 
tendencies, tests leadership, marital aptitude, 
masculinity-femininity, cetera. The current out- 
put research personality tests probably equals 
exceeds that intelligence and achievement 
tests, and even more exciting. 

Along with the increasing use tests, and per- 
haps largely result it, there growing 
interest, both here and abroad, improving educa- 
tional methods for the gifted. Acceleration 
year two three, however desirable, but 
fraction what needed keep the gifted child 
youth working his intellectual best. The 
method most often advocated curriculum enrich- 
ment for the gifted without segregating them from 
the ordinary class. Under ideal conditions enrich- 
ment can accomplish much, but these days 
crowded schools, when many teachers are over- 
worked, underpaid, and inadequately trained, cur- 
riculum enrichment for few gifted large mixed 
class cannot begin solve the problem. The best 
survey thought and action this field educa- 
tion the book entitled The Gifted Child, written 
many authors and published 1951 (16). 
planning for and sponsoring this book, The Ameri- 
can Association for Gifted Children has rendered 
great service education. 

But however efficient our tests may dis- 
covering exceptional talents, and whatever the 
schools may foster those discovered, the 
prevailing Zeitgeist that will decide, the rewards 
gives withholds, what talents will come 
flower. Western Europe the Middle Ages, 
the favored talents were those that served the 
Church providing its priests, the architects 
its cathedrals, and the painters religious themes. 
few centuries later the same countries had 
renaissance that included science and literature 
well the arts. Although presumably there are 
many potential composers great music there 
ever were, and many potentiaily great artists 
the days Leonardo Vinci and Michael- 
angelo, reliably informed that this country 
today almost impossible for composer 
serious music earn his living except teaching, 
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and that the situation much the same, though 
somewhat less critical, with respect artists. 

The talents most favored the current Zeitgeist 
are those that can contribute science and tech- 
nology. intelligence and achievement tests don’t 
discover the potential scientist, there good 
chance that the annual Science Talent Search will, 
though not until the high school years. Since 
Westinghouse inaugurated 1942 this annual 
search for the high school seniors most likely 
become creative scientists, nearly 4,000 boys and 
girls have been picked for honors Science Service 
out the many thousands who have competed. 
result, “Science Clubs America” now number 
15,000 with third million members—a twenty- 
fold increase dozen years (2). our need 
for more and better scientists real and urgent, 
one can rejoice what the talent search and the 
science clubs are accomplishing. One may regret, 
however, that the spirit the times not equally 
favorable the discovery and encouragement 
potential poets, prose writers, artists, statesmen, 
and social leaders. 

But addition the over-all climates that 
reflect the Zeitgeist, there are localized climates 
that favor hinder the encouragement given 
talents particular colleges and universities. 
have mind especially two recent investigations 
the differences among colleges the later achieve- 
ment their graduates. One Knapp and 
Goodrich (4) dealt with the undergraduate origin 
18,000 scientists who got the bachelor’s degree 
between 1924 and 1934 and were listed the 
1944 edition American Men Science. The list 
18,000 was composed chiefly men who had 
taken PhD degree, but included few without 
PhD who were starred scientists. The IBM cards 
for these men were then sorted according the 
college from which they obtained the bachelor’s 
degree, and index productivity was computed 
for each college terms the proportion its 
male graduates who were the list 18,000. 
Some the results were surprising, not say 
sensational. The institutions that were most pro- 
ductive future scientists between 1924 and 1934 
were not the great universities, but the small liberal 
Reed College topped the list with 
The 


arts colleges. 
index 132 per thousand male graduates. 


California Institute Technology was second with 
index 70. Kalamazoo College was third with 
66, Earlham fourth with 57, and Oberlin fifth with 
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56. Only half-dozen the great universities were 
the top fifty with productivity index 
more. 

The second study referred was Knapp 
and Greenbaum (5), who rated educational insti- 
tutions according the proportion their gradu- 
ates who received certain awards the graduate 
level the six-year period from 1946 1951. 
Three kinds awards were considered: PhD 
degree, graduate scholarship fellowship paying 
least $400 year, prize the graduate 
level won open competition. The roster 
awardees they compiled included 7,000 students 
who had graduated from 377 colleges and uni- 
versities. This study differs from the former 
three respects: (a) deals with recent graduates, 
who had not had time become distinguished but 
who could regarded good bets for the future; 
these good bets were classified according 
whether the major field was science, social science, 
the humanities; and (c) data were obtained for 
both sexes, though what shall report here relates 
only men. this study the great universities 
make better showing than the other, but still 
only dozen them are the top fifty institu- 
tions the production men who are good bets. 
the top ten, the University Chicago third, 
Princeton eighth, and Harvard tenth; the other 
seven order rank are Swarthmore Reed 
Oberlin Haverford California Institute 
Technology Carleton and Antioch When 
the schools were listed separately for production 
men who were good bets science, social science, 
and the humanities, there were eight that rated 
the top twenty all three lists. These were 
Swarthmore, Reed, Chicago, Harvard, Oberlin, 
Antioch, Carleton, and Princeton. 

The causes these differences are not entirely 
clear. Scores aptitude tests show that the in- 
means the sole factor, though important 
one. Other important factors are the quality 
the school’s intellectual climate, the proportion 
able and inspiring teachers its faculty, and the 
amount conscious effort that made not only 
discover but also motivate the most highly 
gifted. The influence motivation can hardly 
exaggerated. 


this address have twice alluded the fact 
that achievement school influenced many 
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things other than the sum total intellectual 
abilities. The same true success life. 
closing will tell you briefly about attempt 
made dozen years ago identify some the 
nonintellectual factors that have influenced life 
success among the men gifted group. Three 
judges, working independently, examined the rec- 
ords (to 1940) the 730 men who were then 
years old older, and rated each life success. 
The criterion “success” was the extent which 
subject had made use his superior intellectual 
ability, little weight being given earned income. 
The 150 men rated highest for success and the 150 
rated lowest were then compared some 200 
items information obtained from childhood on- 
ward (14). How did the two groups differ? 

During the elementary school years, the A’s and 
C’s (as call them) were almost equally success- 
ful. The average grades were about the same, 
and average scores achievement tests were only 
trifle higher for the A’s. Early high school 
the groups began draw apart scholarship, and 
the end high school the slump the C’s was 
quite marked. The slump could not blamed 
extracurricular activities, for these were almost 
twice common among the A’s. Nor was much 
due difference intelligence. Although the 
A’s tested the average little higher than the 
C’s both 1922 and 1940, the average score made 
the C’s 1940 was high enough permit bril- 
liant college work, fact was equaled only 
per cent our highly selected Stanford students. 
the A’s, per cent entered college and per 
cent graduated; the C’s, per cent entered but 
only per cent graduated. those who grad- 
uated, per cent the A’s but only per cent 
the C’s graduated with honors. The A’s were 
also more accelerated school; the average they 
were six months younger completing the eighth 
grade, months younger high school gradua- 
tion, and months younger graduation from 
college. 

The differences between the educational histories 
the A’s and C’s reflect some degree the dif- 
ferences their family backgrounds. Half the 
fathers but only per cent the fathers were 
college graduates, and twice many siblings 
siblings graduated. The estimated number 
books the homes was nearly per cent 
greater than the homes. 1928, when 
the average age the subjects was about years, 


more than twice many the parents 
parents had been divorced. 

Interesting differences between the groups were 
found the childhood data emotional stability, 
social adjustments, and various traits person- 
ality. the traits which each child was 
rated parent and teacher 1922 (18 years 
before the and groups were made up), the 
only trait which the C’s averaged high the 
A’s was general health. The superiority the A’s 
was especially marked four volitional traits: 
prudence, self-confidence, perseverance, and desire 
excel. The A’s also rated significantly higher 
1922 leadership, popularity, and sensitiveness 
approval disapproval. 1940 the difference 
between the groups social adjustment 
round mental stability had greatly increased and 
showed itself many ways. that time four- 
fifths the A’s had married, but only two-thirds 
the C’s, and the divorce rate for those who had 
married was twice high for the C’s for the 
A’s. Moreover, the A’s made better marriages; 
their wives the average came from better homes, 
were better educated, and scored higher intelli- 
gence tests. 

But the most spectacular differences between the 
two groups came from three sets ratings, made 
1940, dozen personality traits. Each man 
rated himself all the traits, was rated them 
parent was still living. Although the three sets 
ratings were made independently, they agreed 
unanimously the four traits which the and 
groups differed most widely. These were “per- 
sistence the accomplishment ends,” “integra- 
tion toward goals, contrasted with drifting,” 
“self-confidence,” and “freedom 
feelings.” For each trait three critical ratios were 
computed showing, respectively, the reliability 
the A-C differences average self-ratings, rat- 
ings wives, and ratings parents. The average 
the three critical ratios was 5.5 for perseverance, 
5.6 for integration toward goals, 3.7 for self-con- 
fidence, and 3.1 for freedom from inferiority feel- 
ings. These closely parallel the traits that Cox 
found especially characteristic the 100 
leading geniuses her group whom she rated 
many aspects personality; their three outstand- 
ing traits she defined “persistence motive and 
effort,” “confidence their abilities,” and “strength 
force 
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There was one trait which only the parents 
our and men were asked rate them; that 
trait was designated “common sense.” judged 
parents, the A’s are again reliably superior, the 
A-C difference average rating having critical 
ratio 3.9. are still wondering what self- 
ratings the subjects and ratings them their 
wives common sense would have shown 
had been impudent enough ask for them! 

Everything considered, there nothing which 
our and groups present greater contrast than 
drive achieve and all-round mental and 
social adjustment. Our data not support the 
theory Lange-Eichbaum (6) that great acnieve- 
ment usually stems from emotional tensions that 
border the abnormal. our gifted group, 
success associated with stability rather than in- 
stability, with absence rather than with presence 
disturbing conflicts—in short with well-balanced 
temperament and with freedom 
frustrations. The Lange-Eichbaum theory may ex- 
plain Hitler, but hardly Churchill; the junior 
senator from Wisconsin, possibly, but not Jeffer- 
son Washington. 

any rate, have seen that intellect and 
achievement are far from perfectly correlated. 
identify the internal and external factors that help 
hinder the fruition exceptional talent, and 
measure the extent their influences, are surely 
among the major problems our time. These 
problems are not new; their existence has been 
recognized countless men from Plato Francis 
Galton. What new the general awareness 
them caused the manpower shortage scien- 
tists, engineers, moral leaders, statesmen, scholars, 
and teachers that the country must have 
survive threatened world. These problems 
are now being investigated scale never before 
approached, and new generation workers 
several related fields. Within couple decades 
vastly more should known than know today 
about our resources potential genius, the environ- 
mental circumstances that favor its expression, the 
emotional compulsions that give dynamic quality, 
and the personality distortions that can make 
dangerous. 
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SUBJECTIVE MEASUREMENTS TELEVISION 


BALDWIN, JR. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, New Jersey 


may wonder why telephone laboratory 

interested television. The reason 

that part the service that the telephone 
system offers broadcasters the interconnection 
television broadcasting stations the 200 
cities that have them across the country. 

This paper nontechnical account some 
the laboratory work that stands behind our nation- 
wide television service. The topic might put 
these simple words: How find out what 
takes make long distance invisible the tele- 
vision screen? 

you watch some the shows the networks, 
you will see what mean. Pictures that are 
picked Hollywood and broadcast New 
York, for example, are sometimes quite indistin- 
guishable from pictures that originate New York; 
that is, they are indistinguishable technical 
quality. The fact that 3,000 miles makes little 
apparent difference the result careful engi- 
neering the long distance circuits that carry the 
television signals across the country. 

This careful engineering begins the research 
laboratory. From our past experience with long 
circuits, know how describe their performance 
electrical terms. What need know how 
describe their performance visual terms, 
that is, terms what the circuit effects will 
look like the television screen. many cases, 
the visual stimulus that results from particular 
circuit property complicated that cannot 
even begin evaluate the basis elementary 
variables like brightness contrast angular 
size. just what psychologists would 
under the set experiment, 
psychophysical experiment, and try evalu- 
ate the complex stimulus subjectively. 

particular visual stimulus results from par- 
ticular electrical property the transmission circuit. 
Transmission circuits are many kinds, and each 
kind has many individual parts; therefore, the elec- 
trical properties that have consider are almost 
endless their variety. However, classify them 
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roadly, and use names like those shown 
Fig. 

Each one these properties gives rise 
family visual stimuli the television screen, 
and the distinctive thing about them that each 
one has characteristic organization, form, 
appearance. 

For example, random noise looks like snow- 
storm all over the picture and, fact, commonly 
called snow. completely foreign all the 
objects the scene, and thoroughly artificial. 
powerful stimulus, however, because 
capable destroying the illusion depth. 

Cross talk from other television circuits often 
looks like wiper blade moving back and forth 
across windshield, and actually call wind- 
shield wiper. This, too, looks foreign and artificial, 
but its parts are highly correlated, that has 
form and motion its own. 

final example, let consider compression. 
Compression looks like the kind photographic 
distortion that results blocked-up shadows and 
washed-out highlights. stimulus, compression 
works itself right into the picture integral 
part the scene. When objects move about, the 
compression moves right along with them. 

These examples indicate that here field where 
both commercially and artistically important 
measure visual stimuli that may novel psy- 
chologists. 

Well, what about it? cannot sit 
back the false hope that these bad effects can 


banished good crew trouble shooters. 


Circuits that pay are not built that way. What 
the corresponding circuit property, and then put 
numerical requirement, specification, the 
circuit property that will bring the stimulus 
acceptable level visibility. This means that 
need determine threshold values stimuli, some 
absolute and some differential. also need 
evaluate stimuli when they are somewhat above 
threshold. Finally, need find rules ad- 
dition for multiple stimuli, because well- 
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AMPLITUDE FREQUENCY CHARACTERISTIC 


PHASE FREQUENCY CHARACTERISTIC 
ROLL-OFF, TRANSIENTS, ECHOES 


LINEARITY CHARACTERISTIC 
COMPRESSION, CLIPPING, INTERMODULATION 


LEVEL CHANGES 

CROSSTALK FROM OTHER TELEVISION CIRCUITS 
INTERFERENCE FROM TELEPHONE CIRCUITS 
INTERFERENCE FROM SINGLE FREQUENCIES 


RANDOM NOISE 


Fic. Electrical properties transmission circuits 


for television. 


designed circuit single stimulus likely pre- 
dominate. (In that respect, good television cir- 
cuit liable built like the wonderful “one- 
hoss 

New kinds transmission circuits develop 
slowly. Their electrical properties are usually pre- 
dicted calculation many months before actual 
physical circuits are available. During these early 
stages, often need evaluate the new kinds 
visual stimuli involved, and since cannot use the 
real apparatus produce these stimuli, 
simulation. 

actual experiment that have performed color 
television. needed know how the visual 
sharpness color television picture related 
the circuit property known bandwidth. What 
lacked was television display device, pic- 
ture tube, that could, adding three primary 
color pictures together, produce color television 
picture adequate size and brightness. such 
device was available the time. 
simulated this nonexistent display device build- 
ing and using multiple lantern slide projector. 
This machine projected the three primary color 
pictures, one red, one green, and one blue, onto 
common screen that combined them into the de- 
sired color picture. The visual stimulus that 
needed was blurring the primary pictures, since 
already knew that the amount blurring 
television picture related the amount 
bandwidth the television circuit. introduced 
blurring defocusing the projectors and, course, 
keeping the magnification constant. Now had 
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color picture, large enough and bright enough, 
composed three primaries and capable being 
blurred, just though were color television 
picture produced over transmission circuit having 
certain bandwidth. 

Our first measurements with this projector were 
threshold measurements, made the method 
adjustment. The observer sat specified dis- 
tance from the picture, and adjusted the amount 
blurring one the three primary color pictures 
means remote-control focusing knob. The 
criterion was that the picture should look just 
noticeably different from completely sharp one, 
and this reference condition complete sharpness 
could obtained momentarily pressing button 
alongside the focusing knob. 

Some the results this experiment are shown 
units that are widely used for ordinary visual 
acuity. this case, the angle involved the 
angle the observer’s eye subtended the width 
the blur the screen. 

see that the most sensitive primary picture 
the green one, and that the least sensitive the 
blue one. The difference between green and blue 
rather substantial. That’s fine, say, but 
what good it? such information useful? 

Well, television engineers think that is. Many 
other subjective experiments have been performed 
engineers outside the Bell System, some them 
earlier than this one, and they all point toward this 
same conclusion: television three colors can 
made look just sharp television mono- 
chrome without paying the price three times the 
bandwidth. Such information the keystone 
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COMMENT T 


NOT PERCEPTIBLE 


JUST PERCEPTIBLE 


DEFINITELY PERCEPTIBLE, BUT ONLY SLIGHT 
IMPAIRMENT TO PICTURE 


IMPAIRMENT TO PICTURE, BUT NOT OBJECTIONABLE 


SOMEWHAT OBJECTIONABLE 


DEFINITELY OBJECTIONABLE 


UNUSABLE 


Fic. comments used observers. 


new system color television recently authorized 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

course, psychologists were work this 
field knowledge some time before the television 
engineers. There were early reports the low 
visibility boundaries between areas different 
color equal brightness. There were reports 
the confusion colors areas small angular 
subtense. There were undoubtedly other experi- 
ments, performed contributions our knowl- 
edge human vision, that pointed the same 
direction and helped guide toward the very 
practical goal acceptable color television. 

Now let look another example the kind 
psychophysical experiment that have per- 
formed our laboratory. This one had with 
standard black-and-white television. needed 
measure the effect particular kind inter- 
ference, which you may have seen occasion. 
the picture screen looks like broad, horizontal 
band shadow that keeps moving slowly 
down the screen. related the power line 
frequencies, and may originate your own 
receiver well the transmission circuit. 

Since, the transmission circuit, need keep 
this interference under control, wanted evalu- 
ate its effect, both threshold and levels some- 
what above threshold. adopted rating 
method; gave the observer the list preworded 
comments shown Fig. indicated his 
action certain level interference calling 
out the number the appropriate comment. 
tried anticipate any possible comment that would 
fit print. 

Some the results are shown Fig. The 
vertical scale shows the comments number, and 
the horizontal scale shows the level interference 
was measured electrical terms, with the 


higher levels toward the right. This kind 
horizontal scale widely used our business 
provide logarithmic measure relative ampli- 
the figure, indicates amplitude ratio 

interesting aspect this experiment the 
rather wide range reactions that were expressed. 
level decibels, there were five ratings 
the interference “not perceptible” (comment 
1), and six ratings “somewhat objectionable” 
(comment 5). comment (“just 
the stimulus varied over range 

While this looks like wide dispersion, should 
point out that more than one-half the responses 
were within one comment number the median 
most levels interference. The result not 
necessarily typical the television audience, be- 
cause the ten observers who made this test were 
selected, the basis earlier tests, give 
fairly uniform spread reactions ranging from 
critical somewhat uncritical. 

How can derive engineering requirement 
from these data? notice that the comments 
the critical observers are about numbers higher 
than the comments the median observers. 
Therefore, take level interference that 
“just perceptible” (comment the median 
observers, this same level will still not objection- 
able (comment the critical ones. The data 
the figure would indicate that level 
decibels should prove fairly conservative 
and satisfactory engineering requirement 
this particular kind interference. 

After this brief look couple completed 
experiments, and before give the impression that 
there are more experiments done, let 
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take look some interesting visual effects 
television that still puzzle us. 

First, there the strange case the disappear- 
ance color breakup. Color breakup phe- 
nomenon the field-sequential method color 
television. The primary colors are presented the 
eye succession, the rate about 150 color 
changes per second, means rotating disk 
that carries sectors red, green, and blue color 
filters across the picture screen, one after the other. 
The sequence fast that the eye supposed 
integrate fuse the primaries into color picture. 
Most the time the eye does this very well, but 
once while fails integrate, and then the 
observer gets just fleeting glimpse all red 
picture, all green picture, perhaps pic- 
ture that part red and part green. This color 
breakup. 

Most people see color breakup the first few times 
that they are exposed field-sequential color 
picture, but after several exposures, color breakup 
tends disappear. One then has shake his head 
from side side, waggle his fingers front 
the screen, induce come back. This gradual 
disappearance color breakup seems the 
rule rather than the exception. said have 
happened the entire staff one large group 
working the field. 

Now, this puzzles us. example adap- 
tation, learning, conditioning, what? Can 
explained the basis present knowledge? 
television engineers, have interest the 
answers these questions about color breakup. 

There another strange and perhaps similar 
case the paradoxical nature flicker English 
television. Flicker phenomenon fluctuating 
light intensity, much studied and presumably well 
understood. The amount flicker depends, among 
other things, upon the frequency fluctuation, 
being less the higher frequencies. American 
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television, the frequency cycles per second, 
the.same the frequency our electric power. 
English television, the other hand, the fluc- 
tuation frequency only cycles per second, 
the same their power frequency. 

Other things being equal, then, English tele- 
vision should flicker more than American television, 
because its frequency lower. However, neither 
the American observer nor the British observer sees 
any flicker his own television. The man who sees 
the flicker the American who visits England— 
bothered and disturbed it, while his Eng- 
lish friends not even see it. 

This one puzzles us, too. How can the same 
visual stimulus, the 50-cycle fluctuation, give rise 
such varied responses the two men, neither 
whom has been aware flicker his previous 
television experience? 

Again this adaptation, learning, 
conditioning? Can explained the basis 
present knowledge? would like know. 

This discussion strange visual effects may 
seem remote from our main topic, because color 
breakup and flicker are not the results any elec- 
trical properties transmission circuits. They are 
actually characteristics the method used pro- 
duce the television picture the screen. However, 
our interest understanding such things far 
from academic, because any one the stimuli that 
need measure may similarly affected 
adaptation, conditioning, whatever is. 
need know that laboratory measurements made 
today will still reliable few years hence when 
new transmission circuits may built and put into 
operation. 

hope that you have been informed and per- 
haps challenged this brief account some 
our television research activities. welcome your 
interest and your suggestions. 


Received December 21, 1953. 
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GRADUATE STUDENTS AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 


HOWARD MEYERHOFF 


Scientific Manpower Commission 


one may judge from recent pronouncements 
and current practice, selective service has 
come mean that every able-bodied male 

military age who not service the ministry 
will selected for service. During 1953 industrial 
deferments were reduced the rate 700 per 
month; agricultural deferments were likewise cut 
after the harvesting season; and, starting May 
graduate students became special target for in- 
duction many sections the country. 

The graduate situation was 
enough without this added push. From 11,721 
first-year graduate enrollment science 
dropped 8,000 academic year There 
were several contributory reasons for this sharp de- 
cline, but one the most important was the in- 
creasing difficulty establishing case for con- 
tinuing study following receipi the bachelor’s 
degree. Local draft boards took graduation from 
college their cue reclassify recipients the 
bachelor’s degree from II-S I-A and were com- 
monly unimpressed with acceptances graduate 
schools with scholarships, fellowships, and as- 
sistantships. But the student who was already em- 
barked advanced studies was, for the most part, 
permitted continue. 

the spring 1953 this immunity was lost 
when Selective Service concluded that the leakage 
the graduate group was abnormally heavy. The 
cases men who had had two years deferment 
were reviewed, and although some local boards 
made judicious decisions, others were indiscrimi- 
nate their treatment this newly “available” 
source military manpower. Some inductions 
were ordered May for men who would have 
earned advanced degrees June. The mortality 
during the summer months was especially appalling, 
and many departments found themselves without 
graduate assistants when classes started Sep- 
tember. National Science Foundation Fellows and 
ONR and AEC research assistants were prominent 
among the casualties, revealed sample sur- 
vey departments institutions. This spot 
check, which was made October, indicated that 
more than 2,000 advanced graduate students had 


been inducted without regard the status their 
work. 

The disregard the best and most disinterested 
educational judgment and advice can substanti- 
ated innumerable specific cases. And was all 
done with the solemn assurance the highest Se- 
lective Service officials that there had been 
change policy. Despite this assurance, however, 
Arthur Flemming, Director the Office De- 
fense Mobilization, considered the situation 
serious that the question graduate students 
was made special topic for discussion meet- 
ing officials and state directors Selective Serv- 
ice December. According the oral report 
the outcome this meeting, given the Office 
Defense Mobilization’s Committee Specialized 
Manpower, was agreed that graduate students 
would eligible for deferment until the comple- 
tion their graduate work, provided the quality 
their performance was satisfactory and the pe- 
riod study was not unduly prolonged. National 
headquarters agreed review cases which local 
and state boards had failed grant deferments. 

interview January 1954, Selective 
Service officials made clear that the policy would 
apply only full-time students and that graduate 
and research assistants were subject induction 
unless could demonstrated that the assistance 
research performed was integral part the 
graduate training and would not delay the receipt 
the degree for which the man candidate. 

What this means can best grasped from few 
facts and figures. Although the proportion full- 
time graduates psychology considerably higher 
than the other fields science (64 per cent, in- 
cluding per cent fellowships), National Sci- 
ence Foundation analysis revealed that per cent 
those working for advanced degrees science 
are aided assistantships, and another per cent 
fellowships. other field does the ratio 
approach this figure, hence Selective Service policy 
is, effect, highly discriminatory, even though the 
policy may applied uniformly students 
every field learning. Not only does discrimi- 
nate against prospective scientists—it hits group 
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sacrifice time and energy earn de- 
grees hard and indifferently remunerative work. 

letter the Scientific Manpower Commission’s 
files insists that induction kindness the needy 
student who must earn his way, because will 
eligible for the educational benefits provided the 
“G. Bill Rights” and, after has completed 
his service, his financial worries will over. 
this attempt rationalize current policy with re- 
spect graduate assistants, the symbiotic relation 
between science departments and students ig- 
nored lightly dismissed. Science instruction re- 
quires the preparation and curating material, the 
setting and dismantling apparatus, individual 
assistance students the laboratory, and other 
tasks that have little counterpart nonsci- 
ence instruction. Familiarity with the materials, 
apparatus, and techniques his science basic 
part the student’s training, and the repetitive 
character some his duties makes his services 
indispensable the instructor. Science cannot 
efficiently taught without the student’s services, yet 
they are invaluable adjuncts the student, who 
gains facility and ingenuity handling equipment 
and other students, well thorough acquaint- 
ance with the material and literature the field. 

should emphasized that, declaring gradu- 
ate assistants vulnerable immediate induction, 
Selective Service officials are making their own rules 
and legal interpretations, disregard the recom- 
mendations the now disbanded Trytten commit- 
tees and the Department Labor, all which 
were also working within the framework the 
same Selective Service law. The Department 
Labor included clinical psychology, chemistry, ge- 
ology, mathematics, physics, and the teaching 
these subjects its List Critical Occupations, 
with “the intention that men [these] critical 
occupations and employed essential activities 
should considered for deferment.” Since gradu- 
ate assistants are integral and essential part 
the instructional pattern and since, any scheme 
logic, the teaching critical professional skills 
must itself remain critical occupation long 
that skill critical, these men are eligible for oc- 
cupational deferment, well for educational de- 
ferment, the Trytten committees made amply 
clear. Thus the claim that the induction those 
men who apply for deferment fact kindness 
them specious and flimsy cover for failure 


assume responsibilities that are implicit the 


law and upon which Selective Service has been 


pertly advised. 

is, course, serious question for every physi- 
cally and mentally fit male when will serve 
the Armed Forces, and good sense dictates that 
serve soon feasible after the age eighteen 
reached. Many our most intelligent young 
people, however, enter college before the age in- 
duction, and here that their qualifications for 
professional careers are first perceived and tested, 
and where their capacity for graduate work de- 
termined. Whether not they continue uninter- 
rupted the PhD not decision that Selective 
Service can make intelligently, and should 
made advice the educational institutions 
which these men are studying—and conformance 
with each individual’s wishes, for many them 
want serve before they get too deep into profes- 
sional training. 

matters stand, Selective Service has virtually 
taken over our system graduate instruction 
science. has drastically cut the number stu- 
dents, and thus disrupting the supply and the 
flow carefully selected manpower into fields 
where there are already disturbing shortages; 
seriously impairing the effectiveness and the pat- 
tern instruction the undergraduate, well 
the graduate, level; pursuing course that 
runs counter the advice the scientists from 
whom sought advice, and counter the national 
welfare the Department Labor sees it; 
depriving the Armed Forces people with highly 
specialized training, insofar there need for 
such men uniform. is, however, real bene- 
factor foreign students, who, dire necessity, 
are being hired, according Roger Adams, fill 
per cent and more the vacant assistant- 
ships our graduate schools. 

Selective Service, with its local boards every 
community, keenly sensitive the trends and 
shifts public opinion. Apparently has heard 
few protests against its program getting tough 
with those whose brain power, through specialized 
training, will greater service the nation and 
its security. Much may praise and admire 
the excellence the over-all job that Selective 
Service has done, silence will provide corrective 
aberration that not the national interest. 


Received March 10, 1954. 


PHONES, PHONIES, AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 


HENRY DAVID 


Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinics, University Pittsburgh 


Psychology Section the local Classi- 

fied Telephone Directory public show- 

crude barometer, but does reflect changes over 
time that can measured fairly 
lication the 1953 APA Directory (2) provided 
opportunity repeat earlier studies advertis- 
ing the Classified Telephone Directories 
major cities Although the 1950 census 
figures have altered population rankings somewhat, 
was decided for the sake obtaining compara- 
tive data use the same cities whose Directories 
had been initially searched 1947. 

evident from Table that the total number 
advertisements published the Psychology Sec- 
tion Classified Telephone Directories ma- 
jor cities has grown fairly steady pace, with 
the exception “minor recession” 
The over-all figures not tell the whole story, 
however. Most the “growth,” from 277 1947 
604 1953, can traced the increasing 
number APA members who decided become 
“Classified Psychologists.” may that some 
psychologists reached the conclusion that “if you 
can’t lick join ’em.” one result, almost 
half the persons listed the Psychology Sec- 
tions current Classified Telephone Directories 
are APA members. The percentage APA mem- 
bers among the individual advertisers has increased 
from 18.5 per cent 1947 46.7 per cent 1953, 
but the actual number APA members listed 
the Directories has grown 411 per cent, from 
194. comparison, the growth non-APA 
members has been only per cent, from 167 
221. APA members, their decision seek busi- 
ness the market place the Yellow Pages, have 
made the Psychology Section more respectable, and 
are rendering less attractive for enterprising 
“phonies.” Perhaps something other than psychol- 
ogy selling better today. 

APA advertisers the Classified Telephone Di- 
rectory are overwhelmingly adhering the code 
ethics (1). They not resort flashy come-on 
advertisements, claiming cures for all worldly prob- 
lems from frigidity inferiority. They are not 
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holding themselves forth dianetic auditors, 
psychic practitioners, “Christian” psychologists. 
None advertised his services “for limited income 
groups,” and none offered make house calls 
“Daily, Sundays, and Holidays.” Only few men- 
tioned academic degrees. tribute the 
APA committees professional standards and 
ethics, well the persuasive power the 
code and local associations, that despite the 411 
per cent increase advertising APA members, the 
percentage individual advertisers citing APA 
affiliation actually decreased from 31.6 per cent 
1947 per cent 1953. Only the 194 
APA members the 1953 Survey Classified 
Telephone Directories mentioned APA membership 
part their Directory listings. Two these 
four APA members are ABEPP Diplomates and 
also list ABEPP certification their advertise- 
ments. Three other Diplomates likewise cite 
their listings but refrain from stating 
APA membership status. 

the 1953 Classified Telephone Directories and 


TABLE 


ADVERTISING AND INDIVIDUALS, APA AND 
Non-APA CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 


1947 1948 1949 1953 

Total number advertisements 


Number APA members among 


Number non-APA members 
among individuals listed 167 |189 


Percentage APA members among 


individuals listed 46.7 
Percentage APA members who 

cite APA membership 2.0 
Percentage APA members who 

cite ABEPP Diplomate status 2.5 


Some the data are based late 1952 Directories (sce Table 4). 
Separate firms and individuals were counted only once regardless 
the total number advertisements for each. some instances, both 
firm and name were listed the same advertisement. These were 
both counted separately. 
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progress made since 1947, the findings are rather 
encouraging. The chances calling outright 
“phony” simply dialing random telephone 
number listed the Psychology Section have ma- 
terially lessened. Whereas 1947 troubled per- 
son seeking assistance through the Yellow Pages 
had less than one opportunity five securing 
the services APA member (disregarding those 
who listed APA membership), the probability 
getting APA psychologist far better than that 
the cities surveyed 1953 (see Table 
3). Very little progress has been made, however, 
“how differentiate” between advertisers. The 
APA does not endorse the listing professional 
affiliation, the very reasonable assumption that 
APA membership constitutes assurance com- 
petence. The code ethics Principle 1.42-1 
states: psychologist, advertises makes 
public announcement his services, obligated 
describe his services with accuracy and dignity, 
adhering professional rather than commercial 


TABLE 


INDIVIDUAL ADVERTISEMENTS AND APA MEMBERS 
CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 1947-1953 


Number 


Separate APA 
Individuals Percent- Members Percent- 
Directory Listed age age 
Change Change 
1947 1953 1947 1953 
boroughs) 
County 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGE APA MEMBERS AMONG INDIVIDUAL 
ADVERTISERS CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE 1947-1953* 


Directory 1947 1948 1949 1953 
Minneapolis 100 100 

County 
Over-all 18.5 25.0 35.5 46.7 
*New York includes all boroughs; indicates individual 
advertiser listed; (0) implies individual advertiser APA 
member. 


standards.” code continues: “Professional 
standards require that individual listings tele- 
phone directories should limited name, high- 
est relevant degree, certification status, address, 
and telephone number.” the announced APA 
policy endorse the privilege qualified psy- 
chologists enter private professional practice 
followed, and ABEPP certificate consid- 
ered indicative proper qualification, then ABEPP 
certification may perhaps provide acceptable 
means differentiation, particularly when the spe- 
cific area specialization clearly indicated. 
Another, more difficult problem assess the 
“who” the firms advertising the Psychology 
Section Classified Telephone Directories. There 
appropriate APA Directory. Pertinent infor- 
mation usually available the local level, but 
there ready means general evaluation. 
terms sheer numbers, there has been growth 
per cent, from 1947 148 1953. 
may inferred from the decrease large box- 
type advertisements that much the growth has 
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TABLE 


1953 SURVEY ADVERTISERS THE PsyCHOLOGY SECTION CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 


Cities 


New York 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Boston 

San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Cleveland 
Washington 
Baltimore 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 
Indianapolis 
Newark-Essex 


Total 


Directories selected were those available the Carnegie Business Library Pittsburgh, 


Date 
Available 
Directories 


1953/54 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
July ’53 
July 
April ’53 


March 


Dec. 
1953/54 
Dec. 
1953/54 
Sum. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
July 
Aug. 


Total No. 

of Listed 

Advertise- 
ments 


246 
155 


AN 


604 
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No. No. 
Separate Separate 
Firms Individuals 
Listed Listed 
154 
128 
415 


No. of 
APA 
Members 
Listed 


_ 
© 


APA No. Who 
Members 

among 
Individuals 


December 1953. 


No. Who 


Cite | Cite 
APA ABEPP 
Membership Status 


New York City adver 


tisements include all boroughs with the elimination duplicate listings for individuals and firms—in the individual tabulations. 


been contributed APA members. 
the code (1): “Agency listings should equally 
modest. Display advertising not acceptable prac- 
Perhaps the problem differentiating be- 
tween firms could simplified developing 
means certification similar that ABEPP 


tice.” 


for individuals. 


The relative increase decrease total indi- 
vidual advertisements compared the number 
telephone listings APA members the 


cities shown Table 


previous listings 1947. 


How the percentage APA members among in- 
dividual advertisers has increased nearly all 
the cities depicted Table 
pear that good deal the concomitant decline 
stabilization non-APA advertisers directly at- 
tributable the efforts psychologists the 


local level. 


Data from the 1953 survey advertising the 


suggested 


The percentage 
change indicated represents very rough measure 
gain loss, particularly when there were 


would ap- 


Psychology Section Classified Telephone Direc- 
tories have been summarized Table Pitts- 
burgh and Indianapolis individual persons are 
listed the Psychology Section. 
Milwaukee, and Cincinnati every individual adver- 
tising psychologist APA member. 


Minneapolis, 


the 


New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Washington, 


chologists. 


Buffalo, New Orleans, and Newark-Essex County 
Directories, half the individuals listed are APA psy- 
Los Angeles, which has over-all 
rating per cent APA members, the Southern 
California Psychological Association maintains 
separate listing within the Psychology Section 
private practitioner members. 
most worth-while public service well 
means calling attention well-trained indi- 
viduals, particularly view the many “wild” 
advertisements permeating the Los Angeles Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory. similar service pro- 
vided earlier years the Illinois Association for 


This would appear 


Applied Psychology the Chicago Classified Tele- 


phone Directory appears have been discontinued. 
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Detroit, San Francisco, and St. Louis, APA mem- 
bership among individual advertisers ranges from 
per cent St. Louis per cent Detroit. 
Boston fewer than one-fifth the persons listed 
the Psychology Section are APA members—a 
rating per cent, which below the over-all 
average 1947. Only Baltimore and Kansas 
are none the advertising “psychologists” 
APA members. may concluded from the 
1953 survey that the public showcase profes- 
sional psychology has become more respectable and 
that the growing competition from APA members 
has made the market place the Classified Tele- 
phone Directories less attractive for enterprising 
“phonies.” 
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RESEARCH AVOIDANCE CLINICAL STUDENTS 


ALVIN LANDFIELD 


Purdue University 


HIS paper directed toward the clinical 

student confronted with his first major re- 

search and the graduate adviser who too 
often encounters research avoidance his students. 
More specifically, our purpose re-examine 
the need for integration the clinical and re- 
search orientation and consider several determi- 
nants research-avoidant behavior together with 
few tentative solutions the problem. 

The effective communication research ori- 
entation students essential vigorous growth 
the clinical field. The importance this task 
can supported two fundamental arguments. 
First all, formal research and clinical observa- 
tion are complementary processes. Sound clinical 
observation leads fruitful experimental hypothe- 
ses. turn, clinical observation supported re- 
search enhances the effectiveness the clinician. 
Second, making explicit predictions about how 
client will and will not respond under certain con- 
ditions the only way which the clinician can 
check the validity his clinical skills. The stu- 
dent who can accept research orientation even 
his clinical work functioning scientist and, 
other things being equal, should develop his clini- 
cal skills more rapidly than the student who con- 
tent live with his current biases. 

Most psychologists employed academic settings 
undoubtedly take the position that clinical stu- 
dent, whatever may his vocational goal, needs 


develop research point view. the other 
hand, too many students finish their graduate train- 
ing clinical psychology without developing 
lively interest research even clear under- 
standing the importance research orienta- 
tion. This discrepancy between the formal train- 
ing goal and student attainment suggested the pres- 
ent theoretical exploration the phenomenon 
research avoidance. 

Research avoidance defined generalized 
tendency avoid postpone the planning and 
execution experimental study. One the 
trait constellations syndromes observed re- 
search-avoidant clinical graduate students often fol- 
lows well-defined, characteristic pattern. The 
student tends postpone thinking about his re- 
search until his major adviser becomes greatly 
concerned over his lack motivation that, 
state anxiety, the student begins frantically 
cast about for two variables that can related. 
successfully locates test that easily ad- 
ministered, readily scored, and purported meas- 
ure something, his anxiety immeasurably dimin- 
test with something, variable, any variable that 
one previously has attempted correlate with 
the test. last the research completed. 
lucky, may find relationship. 
Although the student reacts the positive results 
with some pleasure, his greatest satisfaction derives 
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from having finished nasty requirement—another 
milestone has been passed! 

The determinants leading (an otherwise ade- 
quate) student’s avoidance research are mani- 
fold. Research may have been first presented 
the student means experimentation based 
upon extremely circumscribed 
tures, with implications for the understanding 
meaningful human relationships. Then again, 
may have entered the clinical field with un- 
flattering stereotype the “research personality.” 
Recently, one the writer’s students remarked 
that one time had conceptualized the research 
person excessively rigid, formal, and overly 
pedantic individual who employed statistics 
end itself and who enjoyed the neatness ex- 
perimental designs more than the originality the 
ideas expressed these designs. obvious 
from this kind illustration that until the student 
begins differentiate between kinds research 
and kinds people who research not 
likely assume the research role. 

Another student may have been trained the 
point view that all factors must controlled. 
The fear that one has not controlled every possible 
variable common one. Occasionally bright 
student can think many reasons why any re- 
search should not done that finds himself im- 
mobilized. becomes preoccupied with “what 
should this” and “what should that” 
that research becomes impossible. Perhaps such 
student suffers from the semantic disease which 
Johnson (2) has entitled JFD. represents the 
first stage the disease, idealism. represents 
the second stage the disease, frustration. rep- 
resents the final stage the disease, demoraliza- 
tion. Ironically, few these same students who 
are idealistic about research feel quite home 
loose, ill-defined clinical setting. 

Finally, there the type student who fears 
creativity himself. Creativity the departure 
from conventional thinking seemingly requires 
individual view problem every conceivable 
permutation. The creative person approaches 
investigation with exploratory attitude and 
willingness initially deal with his problem 
tentative and relatively unstructured manner. 
accept the notion that personal security and 
freedom from anxiety are related one’s ability 
integrate structure life experiences well- 
defined manner, logically follows that normally 
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one would shy away from any undertaking that 
the outset requires the employment tentative 
and perhaps vaguely defined ideas. 

have considered just few the deter- 
minants research avoidance, several which 
may quite interrelated. Now are faced with 
the more difficult task, that presenting ori- 
entation that may enable least few students 
assume more positive attitude toward scientific 
endeavor. 

First all, the student should realize that his 
major adviser usually does not expect him be- 
come expert research man after one even four 
years graduate training. probably more 
interested the deyelopmental increment stu- 
dent’s research skill than the absolute level 
which presently functioning. 

Second, the student should periodically step back 
from his problem and attempt construe all 
possible ways, even those ways which are less well 
structured. After one has had considerable experi- 
ence viewing problem all conceivable varia- 
tions, the process becomes less threatening. The 
knowledge that defining problem more indefi- 
nite and tentative ways does not preclude later ex- 
plicit definition may act control over the anx- 
iety engendered the preliminary phase crea- 
tive effort. 

Third, the student should read psychological 
literature with inquiring attitude, continually 
asking himself, “Is there more parsimonious and 
more general interpretation these data?” 
other words, there simpler explanation for 
certain event which the same time suggests ways 
relating this event other kinds data. Even 
though the literature relative some phenomenon 
seems replete with many well-supported relation- 
ships, the possibility that there are other ways 
viewing the same phenomenon not precluded. 
Some years ago investigators (1, studied the 
relationship between delinquency 
ment. relationship was found, little theory 
was established, and then the relationship seem- 
ingly was forgotten. Perhaps was forgotten be- 
cause overstatement was not anchored more 
general framework interpretation. Just 
poorly structured experience tends forgotten, 
also psychological phenomenon interpreted 
within limited framework. Recently, overstate- 
ment was placed within broader theoretical sys- 
tem, that psychological needs (3). Even though 
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need theory seemingly provides more unifying 
and meaningful interpretation overstatement 
than delinquency theory, very likely that 
turn need theory will supplanted even 
more integrative theory. Such the nature the 
scientific process. 

Next, the student should conceptualize research 
such way that becomes challenge. 
tempting relate two variables with little notion 
why one relating them, and with even less an- 
ticipation the outcome, reduces experimentation 
undirected, mechanical, and rather unchal- 
lenging process. the other hand, one places 
his bets prior the race, research takes aura 
excitement and adventure. Formal anticipation 
experimental results can lead the same kind 
personal involvement that experienced when 
one places his money likely winner. One 
thinks has picked winner, but the possibility 
loser always imminent. 

Finally, the student should aware that hy- 
potheses and theories induced from his clinical ob- 
servations may lead quite fruitful research de- 
signs. Too often one finds student who very 
sharp spotting significant relationships between 
personality variables the clinical situation but 
who laboriously exhausts all available literature 


frantically searching for experimental hypothe- 
sis. fails perceive that there funda- 
mental difference between hunch 
and formal research idea theory. 

conclusion, the student should realize that 
research orientation, which course distin- 
guished the making predictions, may help 
him avoid the tragedy rendering 1954 clinical 
service 1980. Making explicit predictions about 
how his client will will not respond under cer- 
tain conditions his only means checking the 
validity his clinical skills. the absence 
such predictive effort, can hardly expect 
develop his clinical skills proportion his 
“experience.” 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES THE CASE METHOD 
INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM FOX 


University Washington 


HIS note intended supplement the 
report the case method instruction 
presented Castore and 

The basic course human relations the Uni- 
versity Washington taught three four 
College Business Administration faculty mem- 
bers, who act primarily discussion leaders at- 
tempting stimulate student analysis and diag- 
nosis the cases presented. They limit their 
participation because they feel that student con- 
tributions will provide the most desirable content 
for the course. 

case discussed only long the instructor 
perceives that students, collectively, wish discuss 


case method course. Amer. Psychologist, 1950, 
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it. This approach requires the instructor prac- 
tice restraint, especially when convinced that 
the group has inadequately disposed case. 
Three written case reports provide the major de- 
terminant for grades. Consultation with students 
regarding their written cases another important 
function the instructor. Classes are held for one 
hour, five days week. They usually comprise 
students, who are drawn from various colleges 
the campus. 

questionnaire was administered 312 students 
the time their last class meeting. They repre- 
sented eight distinct groups taught four instruc- 
tors. Some the questions and the responses 
them are presented below. 

compared other courses you have taken the 
University, how would you describe this course terms 
the following: 
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Practical value you: superior 14%; above average 
38%; average 23%; below average 14%; value 3%; 
don’t know 8%. 

Your interest while taking the course: high 29%; 
above average 26%; average 33%; below average 10%; 
low 2%. 

Time spent outside the classroom course: most 
any course 3%; above average 14%; average 49%; below 
average least any 5%. 

you feel that taking this course has affected your 
way thinking about human situations? Yes 83%; 
12% (5% inserted “don’t know”). 

so, comment briefly what this effect (the 
following were the predominant responses listed the 
order frequency mention): “has helped look 
more sides problem”; “has encouraged look for 
motives behind “will now have greater tend- 
ency look before leap”; “am now more sensitive 
human “has encouraged analyze own 
actions and attitudes”; “have less tendency generalize 
about complex situations now”; “am now more objective 
about human “have awareness need look 
people relative total situation.” 

Have you any comments about the case method in- 
struction 

you have any thoughts about this course which the 
above questions have not permitted you express, please 
write them below. 


The responses Items and reveal strong con- 
victions that the case method the only desirable 
method for the course, that the method should 
used greater extent other courses. Many 
students felt that the classes were too big. This 
view shared several instructors, who look for- 
ward reductions when conditions permit. The 
other feelings expressed reiterate those reported 
Castore and Berrien: that students feel insecure 
when confronted with this type course; that 
they are bothered especially the absence con- 
clusive answers case problems and the indefi- 
niteness grading criteria. 

Our human relations instructors have been seri- 
ously concerned with these problems since the in- 


ception the course. They have attempted many 
“solutions,” only find, quite often, that they cre- 
ate more difficulties than they eliminate. Too 
often, such attempts the instructor seem im- 
pair group permissiveness—that atmosphere which 
permits students fully exploit the case method 
course. 

Instructors have experienced the same slump 
class morale that reported Castore and Ber- 
rien, and have also found beneficial have group 
discussion the problem. valuable antidote for 
student insecurities has been afforded scheduled 
interviews with the instructor. Often, the cathartic 
value alone justifies these interviews. 

The results this survey lend support the 
statement made Castore and Berrien that “there 
some justification for the notion that 
ought ‘let nature take its course’ rather than 
stunt that growth efforts achieve specific, 
particular objectives established advance” (p. 
150). This course undoubtedly provides unique 
learning opportunities. 

The University Washington has program 
whereby instructors may obtain student ratings 
their performance. interesting note that 
the human relations instructors enjoy ratings that 
are significantly higher than the campus average 
and that they usually receive higher ratings for the 
human relations course than for the other courses 
they teach. Much remains learned about the 
case method instruction; its inherent value, how- 
ever, has been established beyond reasonable doubt. 
concluding note, should pointed out that 
healthy differences opinion exist among staff 
members regarding some the points discussed 
above. The views expressed here are not neces- 
sarily shared the entire staff. 


Received December 28, 1953. 


FIFTY-SIX PEABODY PHD’S PSYCHOLOGY, 


JULIAN STANLEY 


University Wisconsin 


OME purely local delving the writer last 
year assuage his own curiosity provided 
information concerning population doc- 

torates psychology that may interest 
other psychologists. 


From Garrison June 1919 George 
Soika August 1953, George Peabody College for 
Teachers Nashville, Tennessee, has awarded 
PhD degrees psychology. Twelve the recipi- 
ents—21 per cent—were women. Seven persons 
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per cent) are known per- 
sistent questionnaire survey May and June 
1953 elicited returns from all but two the others 
(96 per cent); their present locations and positions 
had ascertained indirect means. 

There were only three different major professors 
for the doctoral candidates. Joseph Peter- 
president 1934, was responsible for 
doctorates during the period 1919-1936. 
Garrison, who later became president Peabody, 
had from 1927 1938. Paul Boynton, Gar- 
rison’s first doctoral recipient, was major professor 
for PhD’s from 1934 until 1942 before leaving 
accept the presidency Stephen Austin State 
College Texas. The first one Boynton’s can- 
didates also majored with Garrison. 

The other four PhD’s were supervised four 
different persons: Strong, Jr., 1919; Joseph 
Moore, 1940; Frederick Davis, 1949; and 
Robert Davis, 1953. doctorates psychol- 
ogy were awarded Peabody during the periods 
and 1950-1952. 

Four the questionnaire respondents have 
never been members the APA, nor have the two 
nonrespondents, total per cent. Five 
these six persons hold positions that are more edu- 
cational than psychological: dean university 
school education, dean small college, direc- 
tor college laboratory school, associate profes- 
sor education state university, and professor 
education liberal arts college. few others 
were once APA members but have resigned because 
their present work not concerned primarily with 
psychology. 

September 1953, only two the per- 
sons had “retired,” though one married woman has 
done only housework for ten years. There are 
professors psychology and/or education, most 
whom are also heads departments, and four as- 
sociate professors. The institutions which these 
persons teach range size from large midwest- 
ern university small southeastern teachers col- 
lege, most them being nearer the latter category. 


the names and addresses the living individu- 
als, see pages the January 1954 (Vol. 27) issue 
the Peabody Reflector. 
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The occupations the noncollege individuals are 
indeed varied: e.g., area chief clinical psychology 
for the VA, social case worker, director super- 
visory training large factory, psychiatrist, and 
consulting psychologist. Apparently, however, none 
the PhD’s remained long positions for 
which their doctoral training was little value. 
Unlike Wren’s majors (3), there not single 
farmer among the lot, nor have any the psy- 
chologists tried double mathematicians. 

During the years PhD degrees 
with major psychology were awarded Pea- 
body. Each these PhD’s wrote dissertation 
based upon psychological topic under the super- 
vision member the psychology department, 
and most them joined the APA. Yet their 
table page 204, Scates, Murdoch, and Yeomans 
(2) report only ten Peabody doctorates psy- 
chology during this period. (1) lists only 
(instead the actual 54) for Peabody from 
1884 through 1948. 

Since without doubt all PhD’s were actually 
earned and awarded psychology rather than edu- 
cation, why these two compilations include less 
than half the degrees granted? partial answer 
that, although Peabody has had psychology de- 
partment for many years, attempt maintain 
separate cumulative records doctoral degrees 
the various areas seems ever have been made 
there. 

each department psychology doctorate- 
granting school would keep up-to-date report 
its graduates and forward this information regu- 
larly the APA Central Office, summaries such 
Scates’s and Harpers’ could accurate even for 
the smaller institutions. 
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NEW PLAN FOR APA 


LAUNOR 


Human Research Unit No. 


many psychologists the annual APA con- 
vention the high point their professional 
year. Early September some 4,000 psy- 

chologists assemble, read about 400 papers, partici- 
pate symposia, spend nearly $400,000 
travel, accommodations, food, and entertainment. 
But size does not necessarily make good con- 
vention. hear that the convention confusing 
and noisy, that papers and symposia are poor 
quality, that professional problems receive too 
little, some say too much, attention, that divi- 
sional programs are too tightly, loosely, con- 
trolled the APA Program Committee, etc. 

Many our problems arise from sheer size. 
The number papers read the annual conven- 
tion 1941 was 182; 1947, 192 papers were 
read; and 1952 the number had increased 
390. Similarly with symposia: 1940—4, 1947 
—23, 1952—76. 1953 the Program Com- 
mittee stopped any further increase limiting the 
number hours each division could schedule. 
convention 4,000 people with such extensive 
program can accommodated only few 
the largest cities. Cleveland was necessary 
use five large hotels; and aspect the con- 
vention received more criticism than the distance 
between these hotels! 

view the increasing size and complexity 
the convention, the APA Board Directors ap- 
pointed Hoc Committee study the prob- 
lem and make recommendations for meeting our 


its spring meeting the APA Board Directors dis- 
cussed considerable length the report the Hoc 
Committee Convention Program Policy. The Board 
thought remarkably good report. was received with 
special commendation. The Board did not react favorably, 
however, the “blocked-time” plan recommended the 
Committee, nor the likely extension the length the 
meetings. The Board did approve most the other rec- 
ommendations the Committee, however, and future an- 
nual meetings should thereby change for the better. But 
the major problems staging annual meetings are still 
with and deserve considered discussion APA mem- 
bers. facilitate such discussion, present this article 
the 1953-1954 Chairman the Hoc Committee 
Convention Program Policy.—Ed. 


CARTER 
Fort Ord, California 


convention needs. The committee met 1952, 
but was hampered lack factual data regard- 
ing members’ attitudes toward the convention, and 
details division program planning. What did 
psychologists think their convention and various 
proposals for changing it? 1953 the APA Pro- 
gram Committee and the Hoc Committee joined 
forces and collected information about peoples’ re- 
actions the Cleveland convention. 


REACTION THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


the 1953 meeting questionnaire was included 


the envelope information given each registrant. 
Six hundred and seventy-four questionnaires were 
returned, about one-quarter those handed out. 
While the results may not typical convention- 
goers, they are the best information available re- 
garding reactions the 1953 convention. There 
very close correspondence between the divisional 
membership proportions obtained from the ques- 
tionnaire and from the membership lists. The re- 
sults (with the questions paraphrased) are pre- 
sented below: 


Are you member the APA? 

90% Yes 

Applications pending 
Student Journal Group 
Divisional membership: 

31% None 

11% answer 

General 

Teaching 

Experimental 

Measurement 

Child 

10% Social and Personality 

SPSSI 

Esthetics 

20% Clinical 

Consulting 

Industrial 

Educational 

School 

Counseling 

Public Service 

Military 

Old Age 
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Length attendance convention: 
One day 
Two days 
18% Three days 
24% Four days 
24% Five days 
23% Six days 
answer 
Regarding the status respondents: 
graduate work 
30% Year more graduate work 
11% Recent PhD 
14% PhD plus years 
14% PhD plus years 
15% PhD plus years 
15% PhD plus years 
answer 
Regarding the desirable proportion papers and sym- 
posia: 
More papers and fewer symposia 
41% Fewer papers and more symposia 
47% Retention present split 
answer 
Regarding the suggestion that prominent psychologists 
invited give addresses the state progress their 
field: 
59% Strongly favor 
25% Mildly favor 
Neutral 
Mildly opposed 
Strongly opposed 
Regarding the advisability publishing condensed 
program the July American Psychologist and abstracts 
the August issue: 
36% Strongly favor 
27% Mildly favor 
16% Neutral 
14% Mildly opposed 
Strongly opposed 


One hundred and four suggestions regarding the 
condensed program and abstracts were made. 
These suggestions are grouped together below: 

Although clear majority was favor the 
publication the condensed program the July 
American Psychologist and the abstracts the Au- 
gust American Psychologist, respondents wrote 
the suggestion that return the old system. 

number respondents made suggestions 
regarding the publication abstracts. Among the 
suggestions made were: 

Eleven suggested that abstracts symposium 
presentations should included. 

Two suggested that the abstracts should pub- 
lished the order which they appear the 
program. 

Three wanted the time and place presentation 
added the abstracts. 


Eight preferred the old arrangement abstracts 
divisions rather than the present alphabetization. 

Four suggested that only abstracts should pub- 
lished, with the condensed program being available 
the meeting. 

Two suggested that longer abstracts pub- 
lished. 

Two suggested that abstracts shorter than 
present. 

Two suggested dropping the abstracts entirely. 

Three suggested that the abstract should writ- 
ten after the paper had been presented (presum- 
ably reflecting the fact that paper content does not 
always follow the abstract). 

Three suggested that the condensed program 
sent out separate, with abstracts published 
the American Psychologist. 

Two recommended publishing only the condensed 
program (and presumably abstracts). 

Seven suggested having the condensed program 
small size and, some said, removable from the 
American Psychologist. 

Six respondents suggested that the institutional 
affiliation authors should indicated the 
condensed program. 


Regarding the blocked-time system: 
50% Strongly favor 
22% Mildly favor 
Neutral 
11% Mildly opposed 
Strongly opposed 
answer 
Regarding attendance “social hours”: 
39% Planned attend 
31% Did not plan attend 
26% Were undecided 
Did not answer 
Regarding approval the idea “social hours”: 
72% Approved 
Did not approve 
20% Were undecided 
answer 


10. Regarding the technique having invited 
discussants for two-hour paper reading sessions, 
149 had attended such sessions held Division 
406 had not, and 119 did not answer. Attitude to- 
ward such sessions was: 


attended did not attend 
56% Strongly favor 26% 
35% Mildly favor 37% 

Neutral 30% 
Mildly opposed 
Strongly opposed 


| 
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11. Item asked for suggestions for making 
next year’s meeting New York City maximum 
value convention-goers. Three hundred and 
ninety-five respondents made suggestions, which 
are summarized below: 

large number respondents made sugges- 
tions regarding the and meeting rooms the 
site the convention. Among the suggestions were 
the following: 


Two hundred and one respondents made various 
suggestions regarding the desirability holding all 
meetings one hotel or, the worst, two ad- 
jacent hotels. There was considerable unhappiness 
about the five somewhat dispersed hotels used 
Cleveland. 

Twenty-seven respondents suggested that all 
meeting rooms and/or living rooms should air- 
conditioned. 

Ten people suggested that better use made 
the public address systems. 

Nine respondents suggested that future meetings 
held college campus, while two respond- 
ents indicated that should never meet col- 
lege campus. 

Five respondents suggested that the meetings 
should located some more central point than 
New York City (Kansas City and Chicago being 
specifically suggested). 

number respondents suggested various 
services they would like see offered the time 
the convention. The services suggested were: 


Five respondents suggested list places 
dine (similar the one used Cleveland). One 
person wanted brochure sight-seeing material, 
and four respondents suggested that special ar- 
rangements made for theater tickets other 
entertainment. 

Three respondents suggested that there should 
better publicity and more press coverage, and 
one said there should better facilities for the 
press. 

Two persons suggested that the Placement Office 
should better organized. 

One person suggested that soundproof room 
should provided for those who desired sing! 

number suggestions were made regarding 
social activities. Among them were the following: 

One person suggested that all evenings New 
York City left free. Another suggested that one 
evening left free, and one suggested that there 
official functions after 8:00 
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Three respondents suggested that there 
dance after the presidential address. 

One respondent felt the need for more social 
functions where young members could meet old 
members. 

Two respondents objected the reference 
liquor stores the program, and the bar con- 
vention headquarters. 

One person, presumably male, wanted more 
women! 

number suggestions were made regard- 
ing the type program that should presented 
the convention. Among the subjects mentioned 
were: 

Five respondents wanted more “expert” talks. 

Three people suggested that there more time 
devoted professional and value problems. 

Seven people suggested that there more small 
group discussions greater chance for small 
group interchange. 

One person suggested “more bold experimenting 
with the program.” 

Three people suggested tours psychological 
facilities New York City. 

large number suggestions were made re- 
garding the problem program scheduling. These 
suggestions included: 


One respondent suggested that there over- 
lapping division presidential addresses, while an- 
other wanted all division presidential addresses 
the afternoon, and another wanted them all the 
evening. 

One person recommended that the blocked- 
time system continued the various interest groups’ 
positions the program should shifted from 
year year. 

Three people suggested that programs ar- 
ranged terms topical interest, irrespective 
the originating division. 

Five people expressed concern about undesirable 
overlap programming. 

Three people suggested that the time schedule 
adhered more rigidly, while additional five 
recommended that meetings not start until 9:15 
9:30. 

Eight people made suggestions the effect that 
the hotels which divisions were housed 
and the time position the convention during 
which the divisions’ programs were appear, 
announced May (or earlier, possible). 

Five persons suggested that the meetings ar- 
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ranged between two week ends, while five others 
objected holding the meetings during holiday 
period. Four others wanted the convention held 
early enough avoid conflict with the public 
school schedule, and two wanted during cooler 
season. 

Nime respondents suggested cutting the conven- 
tion three four days, with tightly controlled 
program. 

Two suggested having national conventions every 
other year and expanding regional meetings. 

number suggestions were made regarding 
symposia. Forty-one respondents 
suggestions that added the idea that they 
wanted “better symposia.” Among the suggestions 
were: More interchange papers, more prepara- 
tion for the symposia, presentations more tech- 
nical level, fewer symposia that were simply col- 
lection papers, more symposia that followed 
informal discussion method, and much more audi- 
ence participation. 

large number suggestions were received 
with regard papers. These included: 


Fourteen people suggested “better” papers. Sug- 
gestions included: that divisions closer screen- 
ing papers, that the central APA committee 
all the screening, that contributors take more re- 
sponsibility for the quality what they present, 
and that there more speaker-audience interac- 
tion. 

Nine respondents suggested fewer papers. 

Two persons suggested the elimination all 
papers. 

Three respondents suggested that papers 
shorter, but two other respondents suggested that 
least minutes allowed for each paper, while 
four other respondents suggested that there more 
time allowed for the discussion papers. 

Four persons suggested that authors duplicate 
their papers before the meeting and place them 
central location that interested persons can 
read them. 

Seven persons suggested that paper readers 
should practice reading their papers before pre- 
senting them. 


DIVISIONAL PROGRAMS 


addition obtaining the reaction conven- 
tion goers the 1953 meeting, data were also col- 
lected from each division regarding the number 
symposia and papers submitted and the num- 
ber scheduled. Table presents this material. 


For those divisions sponsoring papers, the num- 
ber accepted for the program varied from 
per cent. The figures for symposia are less illumi- 
nating since they include symposia that were origi- 
nated the division program committees well 
those arranged individual members. One di- 
vision program committee chairman reported that 
all the fairly numerous symposia scheduled 
that division originated with the committee and that 
there was not one suggestion from the membership. 


CONVENTION PLAN THE HOC COMMITTEE 


addition collecting information from con- 
vention-goers and from divisions, the committee 
corresponded with other associations regarding the 
conduct their conventions. Likewise, number 
psychologists who were known concerned 
with convention problems were contacted. meet- 
ing the Hoc Committee was then held and 
the following report made the APA Board Di- 
rectors: 


The Hoc Committee APA Convention 
Program Policy met Washington February 
1954, and agreed proposal for the modification 
the annual APA convention. Before meeting, 
the committee had collected considerable factual 
information regarding psychologists’ reactions 
past conventions, had circulated several proposed 
plans number interested psychologists, and 
had contacted several other scientific societies re- 
garding their method conducting conventions. 

The committee operated within the framework 
the following assumptions: 

Maximum participation all APA member- 
ship desirable and the convention should 
planned provide such participation. 

The convention should provide for (i) scien- 
tific and educational, professional and business, 
and social activities. 

The total length convention may vary, 
and this variation function the physical fa- 
cilities available any given city and the demands 
for space-time the APA and its divisions. 

addition being responsible for program 
fulfilling the requirements the APA Program 
Committee should control and coordinate the use 
convention space-time. 

Within the limits the total available space- 
time and its proper allocation divisions, each di- 
vision should have autonomy regarding the utiliza- 
tion its allocated space-time. 

With these assumptions mind, the commit- 
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TABLE 


ALLOTTED AND PROGRAM ACTION DIVISIONS 


Number 
Submitted 

Teaching 

SPSSI 
Esthetics 
Clin. Abn. 45t 
Consulting 
Educational 
School 
Counseling 
Military 
APA sponsored programs 27t 

Total 327 550 383 


Papers 


Number 
Scheduled 


Symposia 


Number Number 
Scheduled Submitted Scheduled Scheduled 

119 


*In addition paper reading and symposia time, divisions use their time presidential addresses, business meetings, 


special programs, etc. 
Includes Psychometric Society. 
Includes Society for Projective Techniques. 


Presidential address, report membership, films, VA, Conference State Psychological Associations, etc. 


tee wishes recommend the adoption new 
convention plan. The basic idea this plan 
have central “APA Day” with the various divi- 
sion programs before and after the APA Day. Such 
program might organized indicated Fig- 
ure 

number points clarifying the advantages 
and disadvantages such program schedule are 
indicated below: 


The length the convention. outline 
shows convention nine days’ length. will 
objected that such convention too long. 
However, should noted that for person in- 
terested experimental psychology the convention 
only four days long, for person clinical, 
five days long. utilizing the blocked-time sys- 
tem the effective length the convention for 
given individual little, any, longer than has 
been the past. (Information collected Cleve- 
land shows that about per cent the psycholo- 
gists the convention stayed four days more.) 

Under this plan the length the convention 
function the amount space available and the 


demand for this space. Under our old system 
were rapidly approaching size where could 
meet only four five the largest cities. Un- 
der the proposed plan can meet smaller cities 
large cities, the convention can correspondingly 
shortened. 


Giving greater autonomy divisions. Vari- 


Sun Tue Thu 


Wed Thu Fri Sat 


Clinical (45> hours)* Experimental (27) 
School Clinical SPSSI Teaching Military 
(14) (14) (22) (13) 


(11) (4) (16) 


tional 


(11) 


Mat. Old 


Counseling 
Age (11) (14) 


Measurement 


Pers. Soc. (27) Bus. (30) 


Number hours 1953 convention. 
Including Psychometric Society. 
Including Society for Projective Techniques. 


Fic. Outline proposed convention. 
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ous divisions have complained regarding the restric- 
tion their program time. long the over-all 
length the convention fixed and facilities are 
limited, this complaint will grow. Under the pro- 
posed system division can increase its space-time 
either lengthening the time will meet, 
“double tracking” its program. Thus, taking Divi- 
hours program time could request space-time 
either extend its program through Thursday 
allow some double-tracking. Which technique 
was utilized given case would have de- 
cided jointly the division and the APA Program 
Committee. (It should noted that such matters 
need decided far advance. The space for 
the 1956 meetings under negotiation the spring 
1954.) 

The committee believes that divisions should 
have the greatest possible autonomy conducting 
their own program. Under the proposed plan each 
division would organize and conduct its program 
without restriction the APA Program Commit- 
tee except for consideration space-time and the 
preventing undue overlap participation 
content. 

Undesirable divisional isolationism. ar- 
gued that psychologists having one set interests 
profit from exposure members having other in- 
terests; that clinicians profit from rubbing shoul- 
ders with experimentalists, and vice versa. Such 
position cannot denied, but question can 
raised how much intermingling actually takes 
place now. addition, APA Day designed 
offer varied program such nature that psy- 
chologists all fields could find programs mutual 
interest. Also, there reason why the place- 
ment divisions before after APA Day should 
remain invariant. experience shows de- 
sirable, Division and Division for example, 
might trade places, thus having the clinicians and 
experimentalists meeting the same time. 

Business meetings and Council meetings. Un- 
der the proposed plan, divisions meeting the first 
half the convention would have their business 
meetings the day two before APA Day, while 
those meeting later would have theirs day two 
after APA Day. Referring the outline, would 
seem possible for Council meet Saturday. 
Council could deal with various problems which 
would not require the approval division busi- 
ness meetings. the APA membership reports 
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Sunday (APA Day), various prob’ems facing Coun- 
cil could presented. Monday and Tuesday, 
the “After APA Day Divisions” would have their 
business meetings and Council could again meet 
Wednesday. Thus Council meets twice, more 
frequently need be, once before APA Day, and 
once after the last divisional business meeting. 
this way any action, such the election Fellows, 
which requires divisional meeting and Council 
action, could completed. 

APA Day. the past there has been feel- 
ing that the convention did not provide ade- 
quate opportunity for the presentation broad 
overviews, for addresses “elder statesmen,” and 
eminent outsiders. Indeed, last year the Board 
Directors expressed the hope that the Program 
Committee could arrange for addresses distin- 
guished psychologists. Basically the idea APA 
Day have one-day program arranged the 
APA Program Committee which would present out- 
standing speakers, symposia, discussions profes- 
sional problems, the reports the APA officers, 
and the presidential address. 

APA Day program might consist the fol- 
lowing: 


Time Speaker Subject 
9:40 APA past Current Status Learning 
president Theory 
9:40 outstanding Recent Advances Psy- 
clinician chotherapy 
9:50-10:50 founder in- Industrial Psychology 
Retrospect 
chology 
9:50-11:50 Symposium Uses and Misuses 
Technique 
9:50-11:50 Symposium Cybernetics and Human 
Behavior 
2:10 European visitor European Social Psychology 
2:10 Mathematical Recent Statistical Advances 
statistician 
2:10 logician The Logical Bases Mod- 
ern Psychology 
1:20- 3:10 Symposium Freudianism and Behavior- 
ism: Rapprochement 
1:20- 3:10 Symposium Ethical Problems Private 
Practice 
3:10 Scholar from an- Anti-Intellectualism 
other field 
3:15— 5:30 Annual Report the Membership: 
Treasurer—APA Finances 
Secretary—Council’s Major Problems and De- 
cisions 
Executive Secretary—Annual Report 
9:00 Presidential Address 
9:00-10:00 Reception (and/or dance) 


| 
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APA Day planned would the responsibility 
the APA Program Committee. Since there would 
other scheduled meetings, the committee 
would need arrange several simultaneous ses- 
sions throughout the day. Special effort should 
made select diversified speakers and subjects 
which would appeal the wide interests the 
membership. seems probable that after several 
conventions have pointed appropriate modifica- 
tions, APA Day would become the high light the 
convention. 

The APA Program Committee and the Con- 
vention Manager. The committee feels that the 
APA would unwise employ professional con- 
vention manager. Yet, the convention grows, the 
problems managing the convention multiply. 
the past the relationship and responsibilities the 
APA Program Committee and the Convention Man- 
ager have been ill defined, and times better co- 
ordination should have been achieved. The Con- 
vention Manager, serving for one time only and 
not necessarily having been any program com- 
mittees, faced with perplexing problems with 
which has not had previous experience. 
therefore recommended that: 


Convention Manager designated two years 
ahead, that for any year there would “Con- 


vention and “Convention Manager 
Designate.” 

The Convention Manager Designate should 
nonrotating member the APA Program Com- 
mittee. 

The APA Program Committee responsible for 
the conduct the convention. The Convention 
Manager works for and with the APA Program 
Committee its executive agent. 

The Convention Manager Designate would 
responsible for the collection evaluative informa- 
tion through which each successive convention can 
improved. 

The Hoc Committee recommends that the 
plan outlined above adopted and tried out the 
1955 and 1956 conventions. 1956 new hoc 
committee the convention should appointed 
evaluate the operation this plan and recom- 
mend any desirable changes. 

The Hoc Committee recommends that 
discharged. 

Carter, Chairman 
CHARLES COFER 

SHERMAN Ross 

TAYLOR 

ALBERT THOMPSON 

THOMPSON 
RIcHARD 


BOOK REVIEWING AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
JOURNALS 


EDWARD GIRDEN WAYNE DENNIS 


Brookiyn College 


URING the past year, the result 
suggestion from the Council Editors, 
the Publications Board has been discussing 

the feasibility inaugurating new APA journal 
book reviews. summary the arguments, 
pro and con, has been published 
sample the APA membership was polled De- 
cember 1953, and the results indicate considerable 
enthusiasm for the idea. 

Certain data obtained during the past two 
years have bearing this question. summary 
our findings was recently circulated among the 
Board Directors, Publications Board, and Coun- 
cil Editors. Since was indicated that 
the membership whole might interested, 


Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 


the substance the circulated memorandum 
presented 

The report falls into three parts. First, re- 
port upon analysis reviewing psychological 
journals psychological books published 1950. 
Books published 1950 were studied because ex- 
perience shows that some books are reviewed 
long three years after their dates publication. 
For this reason, the year 1950 was the most recent 
year for which could obtain fairly complete 
account for all books published. Second, are 
concerned with surveying the book reviews that 


These data have been gathered part investi- 
gation various aspects book reviewing, which has been 
supported grant from the James McKeen Cattell 
Fund, whose assistance wish gratefully acknowledge. 
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were published certain psychological journals 
the calendar year 1953, regardless the year 
which the books themselves were published. 
nally, the implications these findings are assessed 
insofar they bear upon the advisability estab- 
lishing book review journal. 


REVIEWS BOOKS PUBLISHED 1950 


not easy question decide when book 
psychological. definition will please every- 
one. have arbitrarily included book this 
survey was published 1950 and was listed 
under psychology the Cumulative Book Index 
was reviewed American psychological journal. 

Each book listed under psychology the Cumu- 
lative Book Index and published 1950 was 
checked against the APA journals (four carry book 
reviews), the American Journal Psychology, the 
Journal Educational Psychology, and Murchi- 
son’s journals for 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 
determine which journals had reviewed it. Books 
published 1950 and reviewed one more 
psychological journals, but not appearing the 
Cumulative Book Index, were added our list. 

The total list amounted 334 psychological 
books. these, 140 received reviews psy- 
chological journals. The remaining 194 books were 
covered American psychological journals fol- 
lows: 


APA journals 136 
American Journal Psychology 
Journal Educational Psychology 
Murchison’s journals 


doubt many the books listed under psy- 
chology the Cumulative Book Index not 
deserve reviewing our professional journals. 
Among the titles for which agreement this mat- 
ter would probably high are Psychology 
Credit Letters, Psychology and the Dentist, and 
The Psychology the Funeral Service. 
doubtful that failure review these and num- 
ber other neglected publications will perceptibly 
retard the advance the science psychology. 

However, some books which appeared 1950 
and which have not yet been reviewed any 
the APA journals probably would have been re- 
viewed had some editor had the explicit responsi- 
bility for seeing that all important books ap- 
pearing our field are reviewed. Among those 
books which were not reviewed any the jour- 
nals listed above, and which probably should have 
been reviewed, are: Penfield and Rasmussen (The 


Cerebral Cortex Man), Reymert (Feelings and 
Stekel (Autobiography), Trimmer (Re- 
sponses Physical Systems), Vernon (The Struc- 
ture Human Abilities), and Conn (Current 
Therapy). number others could also cited, 
some which come from borderline fields and 
from foreign publications. also possible, 
view the long lag that prevails some journals, 
that reviews some 1950 books will still appear. 

The facts presented above indicate clearly that 
the major avenues for the reviewing psychologi- 
cal books are currently provided the four APA 
journals that carry reviews, namely, Psychological 
Bulletin, Journal Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, Journal Consulting Psychology, and Jour- 
nal Applied Psychology. addition these, 
the American Journal Psychology provides 
very considerable review function. These five jour- 
nals most the reviewing that done psy- 
chological periodicals. 

For books published 1950 there was consider- 
able overlapping function among the four APA 
review journals mentioned above. Thirty-five books 
were reviewed two these journals, nine 
three them, three four them. one in- 
cludes the American Journal Psychology, the 
duplication vastly increased. While overlap may 
desirable, the overlap that has occurred has not 
been the result cooperative planning. 


BOOK REVIEWS PUBLISHED 1953 AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


have assembled certain facts concerning book 
reviews appearing the APA journals the calen- 
dar year 1953. addition, have collected the 
corresponding facts concerning the American Jour- 
nal Psychology since has been shown 
one the major reviewing journals. The total 
number books reviewed the four APA journals 
1953 was Journal Consulting Psy- 
chology reviewed the greatest number books, 63. 
noted that all its reviews are brief 
ones. The Psychological Bulletin reviewed 
books; Journal Applied Psychology, books; 
and Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
books. The American Journal Psychology 
reviewed more books than any single APA journal, 
its total being 67. 

The journals differ considerably with regard 
the promptness with which books are reviewed 
them. book appeared 1952 1953 and was 
reviewed 1953, the review may said rea- 


a 


sonably prompt. This degree promptness char- 
acterized all the reviews appearing Journal 
Consulting Psychology. fact, per cent its 
reviews were books published 1953, and the 
remainder were books published 1952. This 
journal has clearly shown that possible pub- 
lish brief reviews with considerable promptness. 
Whether not longer reviews and more compre- 
hensive ones, such area reviews certain fields, 
can obtained and published promptly psy- 
chological journals remains determined. 

1953, Psychological Bulletin reviewed only 
one book that antedated 1952. Compared the 
Journal Consulting Psychology and Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, the other three journals have poorer 
record regard promptness reviewing. Some 
books reviewed them 1953 were actually pub- 
lished 1949. The number published prior 
1952 for these three journals was 61, per 
cent all the 1953 reviews the five journals 
involved. 

two the journals under study print exactly 
the same number words the page. Neverthe- 
less, the numbers words per page not differ 
greatly make page comparisons meaning- 
less. The number pages devoted reviewing 
1953 were follows: 


JASP 
JAP 
JCP 
APA total 179 
AJP 
IMPLICATIONS 


The data summarized above seem sup- 
port the following propositions: 


REPRESENTATIVES AND CONFERENCE DELEGATES 
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Four APA journals provide the major outlet 
for book reviewing American psychology the 
present time. APA journals review majority 
all psychological books that are published. view 
these facts, the establishment book review 
journal the APA would constitute merely re- 
organization its present activities. would not 
mean the initiation new function. 

nal had the responsibility for decisions concerning 
books reviewed, who should review them, and 
the acceptability reviews submitted, would 
dealing with somewhere near 300 books per year. 
This number equal the number manuscripts 
received our busiest editor. The responsibility 
for book reviewing taken whole would seem, 
therefore, least equal time demands and 
responsibility other editorships. 

The number pages now devoted book re- 
views APA journals 179 pages. likely 
that book review journal could operated with- 
out any pronounced increase the number 
pages that the APA now devotes this function. 

book review journal were established, 
could bring the APA the following advantages 
over the present system dividing reviews among 
four journals: 

responsibility and consistent policy 
for book reviewing 

more complete coverage psychological 
books 

Possibly increase the promptness with 
which book reviews are published 

Greater convenience for readers having all 
reviews the same journal. 


Received March 17, 1954. 


LIMITED COMPARISON REPRESENTATIVES 
APA COUNCIL AND DELEGATES THE 
CONFERENCE STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


CHARLES COFER 


University Maryland 


has often been asserted that government 
the APA through the Council leads govern- 
ment academically inclined members 

the Association. This implies that Council mem- 


bers are unrepresentative other interests APA 
membership and are not sensitive con- 
cerned with problems that concern, for example, 
state groups. The argument has followed that di- 
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TABLE 


ENTRIES FOR COUNCIL AND CONFERENCE 
1953 


Council Conference 


Fellows (97%) (63%) 
Associates* 3%) (37%) 
Diplomate 
Clinical (29%) (32%) 
Counseling (10%) (12%) 
Industrial (17%) 4%) 
None (44%) (50%) 
Academic employment (71%) (73.5%) 
Nonacademic employment (29%) (26.5%) 


The two Council members listed Associates the 
membership is, therefore, composed entirely Fellows. 
rect representation state associations Council, 
rather than indirect and limited representation 
through the CSPA, would remedy this situation. 

limited and partial test this argument, 
comparison has been made the Council mem- 
bers and Conference Delegates listed the No- 
vember 1953 American Psychologist. This com- 
parison, reported here, was made terms four 
factual items indicated the 1953 APA Directory. 
brief description each item follows. 

Membership status, i.e., Fellow Associate. 
number persons are Fellows some divisions 
but Associates others. The convention was fol- 
lowed that Fellow status would recorded for any 
person who was Fellow one division, even 
though might Associate others. 

Divisional affiliations. divisional affilia- 
tions were tallied for each person, whatever the 
membership class the affiliation. 

Diplomate status. The fact and type 
ABEPP diploma held were recorded. 

Primary employment. Originally, 
fine breakdown was contemplated for this item, but 
the evidence suggested that two-category classifi- 
cation would sufficient. The two categories 
were employment university college (aca- 
demic) versus employment all other ways (non- 
academic). few the academic affiliations re- 


corded were not primarily instructional, since deans 
and other administrators service personnel were 
included. Nonacademic employment included such 
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jobs school and institutional positions, federal 
government jobs, and the like. 

Table indicates the results for the factors ex- 
cept divisional affiliations. The latter are shown 
Table 

The similarities between Conference and Council 
are perhaps more striking Table than are the 
differences. Council members are good deal more 
likely Fellows and Diplomates than are Con- 
ference Delegates. Industrial Diplomates are bet- 
ter represented Council than the Conference. 
The major employment both groups academic, 
the difference being rather small. 

All members Council belong one more 
divisions, there being 175 divisional memberships 
among the Council members, 2.65 per mem- 
ber. Seven (10 per cent) the Conference Dele- 
gates not belong any division, and the re- 
maining Delegates have 144 divisional member- 
ships, 2.36 each. 

Divisional memberships are somewhat more evenly 
distributed Council than the Conference, 
finding some extent guaranteed, course, the 
nature the Council setup. Thus, per cent 
the divisional memberships Council are Divi- 
sion 12, contrasted per cent the Confer- 
ence. This division the most frequently listed 
one for both groups. The four next most frequent 
divisional affiliations for Council are Divisions 


TABLE 


DIVISIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


No. No. 
Memberships Memberships 
Division Council Conference 

Clinical Abnormal (12) 
Experimental (3) 
Measurement (5) 
SPSSI (9) 
Personality Social (8) 
Industrial Business (14) 
Educational (15) 
Counseling (17) 
Military (19) 
Consulting (13) 
Maturity Old Age (20) 
General (1) 
Public Service (18) 
Teaching (2) 
Childhood Adolescence (7) 
Esthetics (10) 
School (16) 
division 
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and and for the Conference, 17, and 
interesting that Division which the first 
five the Conference, the last four for Coun- 
cil, fact which hardly fits with nonacademic 
characterization the Conference. 

The evidence presented here can make only 
very modest contribution the study the prob- 
lem. clear that Conference Delegates (chosen 
state associations) not differ much from 
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Council Representatives. However, the dele- 
gates sent the Conference the states are 
index the kinds representatives the states 
would send Council, then under direct repre- 
sentation Council would have smaller proportion 
Fellows and Diplomates (especially industrial) 
and higher proportion Division member- 
ship affiliations than now has. would remain 
just “academic.” 


FACULTY AND STUDENTS DEPARTMENTS WITH 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS PSYCHOLOGY 


BRUCE MOORE 


Education and Training Board, American Psychological Association 


promote the work the Education and 

Training Board and some its committees, 

data departments with graduate pro- 
grams psychology were collected question- 
naire submitted October 1953. The question- 
naire was sent all institutions listed the 
Office Education granting graduate degrees. 
There was excellent response, 100 per cent for the 
approved programs, and almost that 
other institutions. closer scrutiny, however, 
few reports were eliminated not being from 
department with real graduate program psy- 
chology the present time. This left 140 depart- 
ments, which represents fairly comprehensive cov- 
erage graduate psychology the United States. 
Wherever there were two more departments of- 
fering graduate degrees psychology the same 
university, such Columbia, Harvard, and 
Minnesota, each department was recorded sepa- 
rately. There was attempt, however, survey 
all teachers colleges schools education that 
might offering programs educational psychol- 
ogy other special phases psychology. The 
departments included are almost identical with 
those listed article the January 1954 
American Psychologist (4). 

summary the more quantitative information 
presented Table This table based re- 
ports from 140 departments offering graduate study 
psychology. For analysis, the total number was 
divided into three groups. The first group com- 
posed the departments which offer, addi- 
tion other programs, programs clinical psy- 


chology counseling psychology both, that 
have been evaluated and approved the APA. 
The second group includes other departments 
offering doctoral degree psychology; and the 
third group made departments offering 
graduate programs below the doctorate. Since 
some the data were not reported did not ap- 
ply some the departments, the number in- 
stitutions reporting indicated the first column 
for each group. 

The institutions without approved clinical 
counseling programs tend the smaller ones 
and have smaller percentage the faculty with 
doctorate, the percentages being for approved 
departments, for other doctoral programs, and 
for subdoctoral programs. must remem- 
bered, however, that there considerable overlap 
among the groups, the ranges indicate. 

The number students approved doctoral 
training program for clinical psychology has de- 
clined since October 1952 (3). The total that year 
for departments was 1,684, and 1953 for 
departments was 1,568. For the same insti- 
tutions reported 1952, the number 1953 
1,525, drop 159 students clinical. The 
number nonclinical students for the same in- 
stitutions has increased from 1,970 1952 2,033 
October 1953. However, 144 these are the 
newly approved programs for counseling psychol- 
ogy, which doubtless drew some students from 
clinical psychology. There net drop 
the total number graduate students these 
departments. 
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TABLE 
FACULTY AND STUDENTS DEPARTMENTS WITH GRADUATE PROGRAMS PsyCHOLOGY 
Approved Doctoral Programs Doctoral Programs without Graduate 
Clin. and/or Counseling Approved Clin. Counseling Programs 
Item 
Total Range Total |Mean| Range Total Range 
Faculty 
No. with doctorate 779 6-45 308 3-14 357 5.6 
Equiv. full time for graduate pro- 
Practicums for clin. counseling 
Students grad. programs 
PhD candidates 
PhD’s granted 1952-1953 
2-yr. master’s 1952-1953 
master’s 1952-1953 
Students admitted 


The number students who have been admitted 
candidacy for the PhD (preliminaries passed 
dissertation problem approved) has increased 
per cent for majors clinical psychology and 
per cent for all candidates for the PhD. 
This appears accumulated peak owing 
slowed-up progress these candidates, for the 
number new admissions graduate study has 
been dropping. 

For the departments with approved programs, 
the ratio has increased 


slightly from 10.6 10.9. This not due in- 
creased number students the four institu- 


tions added during the year, the average ratio for 
the four being 10.1. This slight change student- 
staff ratio probably artifact resulting from 
more conservative statement the percentage 
faculty time given graduate students. The ratio 
for the departments without approved programs 
11.4, and for subdoctoral programs 17.9. 
The number doctoral degrees clinical psy- 
chology granted approved programs increased 
from 237 266, only one which came from the 
newly added institution. The total number per- 
sons awarded the PhD psychology increased 
from 458 500, which only five were from the 
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newly added institutions. Adding together the two 
groups which offer the doctorate, making total 
departments, find that only these 
granted the doctorate clinical psychology 
total 286 persons. This not much more than 
half the number persons, 539, which was the 
estimate 1949 that would granted the PhD 
clinical psychology 1952 (2). Also, 1949, 
estimates from departments predicted that 
total 963 PhD’s psychology would granted 
1952, whereas the departments having 
doctoral programs, only granted the PhD 
total 604 persons. The candidates 
did not come through the programs rapidly 
expected, especially those clinical psychology. 
Moreover, there was trend for those departments 
not approved drop out the clinical field, only 
nine remaining grant total PhD’s 
clinical. 

Although many the departments with doctoral 
programs state that they not admit candidates 
for the terminal master’s degree, most them 
grant the degree, about half them granting the 
two-year master’s and half the one-year master’s, 
and few both master’s. the departments 
with only subdoctoral programs, granted 
two-year master’s, and granted 255 one-year 
master’s degrees. 

The total number students admitted gradu- 
ate study psychology the approved institu- 
tions dropped from 921 1952 897 the fall 
1953. This drop only 2.6 per cent com- 
pared drop admissions 18.7 per cent the 
previous year. Evidently the admission rate 
tending level off, except the institutions with 
only subdoctoral programs, where there was small 
increase admissions graduate study. The peak 
number students admitted graduate study 
appears passed for the present. However, 
one judges from the number accumulated PhD 
candidates, the peak the number degrees 
granted will not reached until 1954 1955, but 
even then will probably not large the 
earlier estimates. 

Although many conjectures might drawn from 
these data, few general conclusions appear 
indicated 
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The departments with approved doctoral pro- 
both, have larger number the faculty who give 
more time graduate students, with resulting 
lower student-faculty ratio. is, however, 
considerable overlap among the groups. 

Either there tendency for the departments 
without approved doctoral programs clinical psy- 
chology drop training this field, the stu- 
dents not them for training. 

The graduate students are not coming through 
predicted. This especially true for clinical psy- 
chology and even more for the master’s degree 
clinical psychology. only few 
more than one-half many predicted received 
the PhD clinical psychology, and few more 
than one-fourth many predicted received the 
master’s clinical psychology. Possibly this 
the result pressure for higher standards. 

The number students admitted graduate 
study departments with doctoral programs has 
been declining, but during the past year this lev- 
eled off practically constant number. The 
number admitted institutions with subdoctoral 
programs psychology has increased about per 
cent during the past year. 

Although the peak admissions graduate 
study doctoral programs appears have been 
passed, the peak number degrees granted will 
probably not reached until 1954 1955. 
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DOCTORAL TRAINING PROGRAMS CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AND COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


APPROVED THE APA EDUCATION AND TRAINING BOARD WITH THE 
CONCURRENCE THE BOARD DIRECTORS, MAY 1954 


recommendation the Committee 
Evaluation, the Education and Training 
Board the American Psychological As- 
sociation, with the concurrence the Board Di- 
rectors, has approved the doctoral training pro- 
grams clinical psychology and counseling psy- 
chology that are conducted the institutions listed 
below. Training programs that have not requested 
evaluation and programs that have been evaluated 
but not approved are not included the lists. 
Inclusion the name institution these 
lists indicates approval doctoral training clini- 
cal psychology and counseling psychology only; 
inclusion noninclusion carries implications for 
other graduate programs psychology for pro- 
grams graduate education other disciplines. 


The training programs the institutions listed 
are undifferentiated any rating, except those 
indicated asterisk. Schools marked with 
asterisk have recently (as indicated the date 
approval parentheses) developed programs which 
meet minimum standards for interim approval. 
Their programs are improving and appear likely 
merit full approval after few additional years 
experience. 

The institutions listed have been reported 
the Public Health Service, the Veterans 
Administration, and The Surgeon General’s De- 
partment the Army conducting the 
present time approved program doctoral 
training the areas indicated. 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Boston University Indiana University 
Buffalo, University 
California, University 

(Berkeley) 
California, University 
(Los Angeles) 
Catholic University America 
Chicago, University 
Clark University 
Colorado, University 

Connecticut, University 
Duke University 

*Florida, University (1953) 

*Florida State University (1954) 
Harvard University 
Illinois, University 


Iowa, State University 
Kansas, University 
Kentucky, University 
Michigan State College 
Michigan, University 
Minnesota, University 
Nebraska, University 
New York University Graduate 
School Arts Sciences 
North Carolina, University Teachers 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University 
Pittsburgh, University 


Purdue University 

Rochester, University 

Southern California, University 

Stanford University 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Tennessee, Uriversity 

Texas, University 

*Utah, University (1954) 

Vanderbilt University, with coopera- 
tion George Peabody College for 


Washington, University (Seattle) 
Washington University (St. Louis) 
Western Reserve University 
Wisconsin, University 

University 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY (VOCATIONAL) 


Boston University 

California, University 
(Los Angeles) 

Colorado, University 

*Florida, University (1954) 


Illinois, University 
Iowa, State University 
Maryland, University 
Michigan, University 
Minnesota, University 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Missouri, University 


Ohio State University 

Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University 

Purdue University 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Texas, University 


with cooperation Vanderbilt Uni- York University Graduate 
versity School Arts Sciences 


This list includes only those institutions whose depart- 
ments psychology expressed interest participating 
the Veterans Administration training program designed 
prepare candidates for the Civil Service position desig- 
nated Counseling Psychologist (Vocational). Beginning 
next year, the Board will accept invitations 


evaluate other programs training counseling psychol- 
ogy and will publish list all approved programs which 
meet the published standards training. the next pub- 
lished list, the term “vocational” the table heading 
dropped. 
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Comment 


The Errant Psychologist and Amend 
the Bylaws 


Having just received the proposed amendments 
the APA Bylaws, find that cannot accept the third 
proposal, for revision Section 10, Article II, because 
the addition the following words: 


Conviction member for felony involving moral 
turpitude automatically brings this case, without necessity 
formal complaints before the Committee Scientific 
and Professional Ethics and Conduct; and may 
dropped from membership the Council Representa- 
tives without the necessity hearing. 


The reasons for disapproval this section Pro- 
posal Three are follows: 


Some the terminology not very meaningful. 
For example, the following definition moral turpitude 
quoted from Black’s Law Dictionary: 


general, means neither more less than “tur- 
pitude,” anything done contrary justice, honesty, 
modesty, good morals. Indeed, sometimes candidly 
admitted that the word “moral” this phrase does not 
add anything the meaning the term other than that 
emphasis which may result from tautological expression. 
also commonly defined act baseness, vileness, 
depravity the private and social duties which man 
owes his fellow man society general, contrary 
the accepted and customary rule right and duty between 
man and 


seems, therefore, that not only the term “moral” 
redundant, but that redundant speak 
“felony involving moral turpitude” because from the 
definition “moral turpitude,” involved all 
felonies. Black’s definitions “felony” show the 
vagueness this term and the difficulty one would en- 
counter identifying felony mot involving moral 
turpitude: 


Felony—In American Law: The term has definite 
precise meaning, except some cases where defined 
statute. For the most part, the state laws, describ- 
ing any particular offense, declare whether not shall 
considered felony. Apart from this, the word seems 
merely imply crime graver more atrocious na- 
ture than those designated “misdemeanors.” 


* * * 


The statutes constitutions many states define felony 
any public offense conviction which the offender 
penitentiary state prison. 


seems apparent that the terminology the pro- 
posal covers any felony, and that felonies differ from 
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state state. The question arises, then, whether 
not desirable that every APA member convicted 
felony, regardless the nature it, should have 
his case automatically brought before the Committee 
Scientific and Professional Ethics and Conduct. 

The APA rightly concerned with scientific and 
professional ethics and conduct, and see reason 
question the motivation for proposing the amendment 
that dispute here. question the wisdom 
making the terminology inclusive that goes con- 
siderably beyond the scope scientific and professional 
ethics include what might called personal ethics 
and conduct; yet this what done, since the amend- 
ment effect covers all felonies. The Committee 
should concerned only with cases involving what 
might call psychologicai turpitude, whether not they 
involve the commission felony. Because some un- 
ethical professional acts some psychologists may in- 
volve commission felony reason for having 
all cases felonies committed psychologists re- 
ferred committee psychological ethics. For ex- 
ample, should the APA make special review the 
case psychologist who has been convicted for in- 
voluntary manslaughter, negligent homicide, homosexu- 
ality, forgery, name few which came readily 
mind? 

assume that most psychologists are inclined more 
toward rehabilitation rather than punishment the 
law offender. What, then, are accomplishing for 
the violator excluding him from his professional or- 
ganization? Should the spirit rehabilitation ex- 
tended our errant professional (but not profession- 
ally errant) brethren? 

The clause “may dropped from membership 
the Council Representatives without the necessity 
hearing” has ominous ring wherever appears. 
The possibility serious injustice some members 
the APA even greater, however, when this clause 
combined with the relatively broad scope the first 
part the amendment, pointed out and above. 

realize that not all persons brought before the Com- 
mittee Scientific and Professional Ethics and Con- 
duct these grounds would expelled from member- 
ship. There seems logical reason bring before 
the Committee every member who commits felony, 
however. The function the Committee should 
determine whether not the member’s behavior, 
felonious otherwise, could correctly classified 
scientific professional misconduct. may lament 
the member’s deviation from legal procedure, but 
deviation his personal distinct from his pro- 
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fessional life, must what can toward his re- 
habilitation and not compound the trauma. 

Although our numbers are increasing, 
hoped that there will not many cases who could 
need dealt with under this proposed amendment. 
long are making provisions for handling them, 
however, seems wise limit ourselves dealing 
with cases professional and scientific misconduct. 

JOHNSON 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Disapproval Proposed Amendments 
APA Bylaws 


returning the Election Committee ballot 
proposed amendments the APA Bylaws with 
vote “disapprove” the amendment that deals with 
the Committee Scientific and Professional Ethics 
and Conduct. 

This vote will not, hope, construed opposi- 
tion procedures being “clarified and made more re- 
alistic.” strongly favor having definitive, 
prompt, vigorous, and forthright action the Com- 
mittee provided for the Bylaws. believe, however, 
that the proposed amendment falls short these ob- 
jectives and the same time contains wording 
which valid exception may taken. 

testing views three colleagues, all whom 
had voted “approve,” found arguments suffi- 
ciently compelling persuade two them that they 
had acted too hastily and The third 
agreed that although the amendment might bad law, 
would certainly administered good people and 
therefore would unobjectionable, argument which 
far more frightening than convincing. 

Accordingly, offer the following amendments the 
proposed amendment the hope that they can 
given serious consideration. 

revised Section 10, Article II, delete “,if prac- 

Argument: The term “if practicable” has place 
bylaws. administrative expression and implies 
government not law but men, who may decide 
case case what “practicable.” such view 
considered too reactionary, might ask whether any 
provision the constitution bylaws may not al- 
tered, interpreted, modified, enforced when and 
considered practicable. ought not let the expres- 
sion slip into out-of-the-way spot where may lie 
unnoticed until has become precedent that weakens 
our whole structure written rules. 

not have bind ourselves giving ac- 
cused person hearing all not want to. 
But think want give him opportunity 
heard either person his representative. 
does not elect take advantage the opportunity 
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does not consider practicable, that his 
choice. Certainly the accused small and 
crowded jail might wholly impracticable hear 
him person. But would certainly not imprac- 
ticable let him know where and when his repre- 
sentative might heard. 

The following substitute amendment offered for 
Section Article (considering the italicized por- 
tion only): 


The work this Committee, including information all 
cases before it, shall kept confidential except that when 
complaint against member presentec the Commit- 
tee the name that member shall forwarded the 
Membership Committee and the American Board Ex- 
aminers Professional Psychology. the completion 
its consideration the case, but instance with delay 
excess one year, the Committee will report its find- 
ings and recommendations the Membership Committee 
and American Board Examiners Professional Psy- 
chology. 


Argument: The mandate “cooperate exchanging 
pertinent information” sounds harmless enough and 
actual practice would probably rarely (if ever) 
abused. However, these days star chamber pro- 
ceedings, administrative damnation based anony- 
mous charges, guilt association, and irrational emo- 
tional decision, should establish procedures that in- 
sure the right hearing and decision before adverse 
action taken. not really believe that anyone 
our committee ethics and conduct would de- 
liberately sit case indefinitely, and pass del- 
eterious bits gossip the Membership Committee 
and ABEPP. Neither see the desirability pro- 
viding legal basis for such course action the 
Bylaws. The Membership Committee and ABEPP can 
and should defer any their own relevant actions 
pending conclusion the Committee deliberations; 
they should not act anticipation such conclusions. 

The deletion the requirement for submitting 
charges the President appears unwise, although there 
could obiection substituting the Executive 
Secretary for the President. 

Argument: effect, this deletion creates execu- 
tive and administrative body outside the regular As- 
sociation machinery. Inasmuch major administra- 
tive action implied the whole business, would 
appear wiser put the usual administrative machinery 
into action early rather than late the process. 
the Membership Committee and ABEPP are in- 
formed, the Executive Secretary would seem the 
proper person act. His referral them could 
simultaneous with his referral the original charges 
the committee ethics. 

Another effect this deletion place charges 
cially before the Committee the strength single 
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telephone call—conceivably even anonymous one. 
These could then find their way ABEPP and the 
Membership Committee via the exchange pertinent 
information. Let’s not this way. 

might well include mandate the com- 
mittee ethics initiate inquiry about any person 
the absence written charges, provided any member 
the Committee deems such inquiry advisable. 
With courageous and industrious committee, this 
might helpful. With timid lazy committee, 
nothing really gained permitting act in- 
formal oral personal communication. 

hope these alternatives can considered before 
the proposed amendments the Bylaws are adopted. 

Washington, 


Amendments the APA Bylaws 


Two letters have been brought attention for 
comment. The writers these letters object the 
proposed amendments the APA Bylaws that relate 
the procedures the Committee Scientific and 
Professional Ethics and Conduct. Since there not 
time get discussion formal opinion from the 
Committee, this statement must considered own 
attempt explain the need for the amendments and 
the thinking back them. 

The belief that some clarification the Bylaws was 
needed was first stated older, experienced mem- 
ber the Committee. pointed out that Section 
Article gives the charge the Committee, 
part, follows: “It shall the duty this Commit- 
tee receive and investigate complaints unethical 
conduct Fellows, Associates, and Affiliates; en- 
deavor settle cases privately; report annually 
the Council Representatives types cases in- 
vestigated with specific description difficult re- 
calcitrant cases; recommend dropping from mem- 
bership, provided Article II, Section 
Article II, Section 10, places limitations the pro- 
cedure, follows: “Charges injurious conduct shall 
not entertained against member unless the precise 
nature the charges submitted writing the 
President the Association not less than two mem- 
bers. Upon the receipt such charges, the President 
shall refer them the Committee Scientific and 
Professional Ethics and Conduct person shall 
dropped from membership except after opportunity 

attempting carry out the mandate and the spirit 
Article XI, Section the Committee sometimes 
faced dilemma, not with hypothetical cases but with 
real and serious cases. For instance, complaint 


against member received the Central Office 
The charge may come 


member the Committee. 
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from patient client from supervisor asso- 
ciates who are employed the same organization but 
who are not psychologists and therefore not members 
APA; the accused may the only psychologist 
there. Shall the Committee inform the complainant 
that must take the information two psychologists 
who may file charges writing, shall the Committee 
take the information two psychologists and suggest 
that charges sent writing the President the 
Association. Neither method would seem han- 
dling the case “privately.” seemed the Commit- 
tee more forthright, well confidential, treat- 
ment for the Committee investigate the validity 
the complaint, and was found substantiated, 
refer with recommendations the Board Di- 
rectors, which the President chairman. 

Some organizations automatically drop members con- 
victed felony. The Committee believed, however, 
that the APA, through its officers and its Council 
Representatives, would want retain the right de- 
cide which persons should dropped because 
felony. Therefore, the usual procedures are 
followed, except for two proposed changes. The first 
change, Article II, Section 10, would make pos- 
sible for the Committee take promptly the case 
member convicted felony “involving moral 
turpitude” and consider whether not his conduct 
“tends injure the Association affect adversely 
its reputation.” There was some complaint the de- 
lay handling one notorious case because there were 
not two psychologists close enough the facts 
willing submit written charges. The Committee does 
not wish consider all cases felony committed 
members, but the legal adviser APA thought that 
the phrase felony involving moral turpitude” 
had implications that would limit the cases con- 
sidered. Possibly such phrase felony which 
tends injure the Association the reputation the 
profession” would more acceptable. 

The second change this Section would make 
possible for the Council Representatives act 
the case person who was incarcerated for serious 
felony affecting injuriously the reputation the pro- 
fession. The APA lawyer has advised actual 
case that the member could not dropped ex- 


cept after opportunity heard... which 
would not for some years. the proposed amend- 
ment, the phrase, practicable,” might 


omitted, thus leaving the member choose how 
might heard represented. 

The amendment Article XI, Section proposed 
bring line with practice that appears have 
proven good. “The work the Committee, in- 
cluding information and recommendations all cases,” 
and the subsequent actions the Board Directors 
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and the Council Representatives have always 
been kept confidential that names persons 
dropped from membership have been released, except 
proposed. seemed inconsistent, and might be- 
come very embarrassing Council and the Mem- 
bership Committee the American Board Ex- 
aminers Professional Psychology Council found 
the conduct member injurious enough justify 
dropping him from membership, and the Membership 
Committee, not knowing this, recommended him for 
reelection for advancement Fellow status, 
ABEPP granted him diploma. intended that 
names released these other bodies only after final 
action has been taken drop accept the resignation 
such member. The names persons against 
whom charges are not sustained whose cases are 
closed without any action against them are never re- 
leased. The only exception when the Membership 
Committee ABEPP also receives critical information 
charges against person, and asks the person 
before the Committee Scientific and Professional 
Ethics and Conduct. The answer “yes” “no,” 
with brief statement the seriousness the charge 
without any further details. 

The tenor the letters and the comments indi- 
cates fear that small group will use star chamber 
methods expel member brand him for life. 
those who have seen the responsible bodies work 
have worked with them this seems inconceivable. 
However, perceive sign health for our 
membership raise questions and want more in- 
formation; the policies and procedures based 
these Bylaws will summarized help toward better 
understanding them. 

The established policy the Committee Scientific 
and Professional Ethics and Conduct work for 
education and rehabilitation rather than emphasize 
punitive measures. This attitude expected con- 
tinue under the amended Bylaws, and the procedures 
would follows. Complaints charges against 
member are received the Committee. prelimi- 
nary analysis the validity these made, and 
this investigation the charges are obtained writing, 
they are not already writing, and various docu- 
ments and other objective evidence are collected. 
there appears any substance the complaints, 
they are then presented the accused member for his 
answer writing person. the charges not 


appear significant valid, the accused mem- 
ber gives satisfactory answer gives some indica- 
tion that was unaware his transgression and will 
attempt observe the spirit Ethical Standards 
Psychologists, then the Committee votes close the 
case and place the confidential files that one 
outside the Committee, except the principals, know 
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that was before the Committee. The great ma- 
jority cases are “settled privately” this manner, 
and this closing dropping case the only final 
disposition case which the Committee has the au- 
thority make. 

the case more “difficult recalcitrant,” that is, 
the charges are more serious and are not cannot 
explained satisfactorily the accused member, 
then the Committee, composed five members elected 
Council plus Secretary without vote, may vote 
refer the Board Directors with recommenda- 
tions and brief summary the nature the case. 
the case appears the Board Directors 
valid one, referred the Council Representa- 
tives, where the accused member given hearing 
the Representatives present the Council meeting 
which considers the matter” can the member 
dropped. This happens only very small percent- 
age the cases coming before the Committee. These 
are the policies and procedures that psychologists, in- 
terested the welfare human beings, follow through 
the conscientious work their own elected officers and 
representatives. 

Bruce Moore, SECRETARY 
Committee Scientific and 
Professional Ethics and Conduct 


Football Numbers (Continued) 


very interesting and amusing little fiction, entitled 
“On the Statistical Treatment Football Numbers” 
(2), appeared the December 1953 issue the Ameri- 
can Psychologist. The implication this article, 
understand correctly, that one can, one wishes, 
perform all the usual numerical operations foot- 
ball (nominal) numbers. This seems first glance like 
reasonable proposition. Surely, one knows the for- 
mulas and can push pencil operate calculating 
machine, one can calculate means, standard deviations, 
etc. for any set number signs. But, let note that 
when are all finished, know something about the 
number signs, something about the football players. 

Numbers are used the empirical sciences name 
the magnitudes qualities possessed objects 
measurement (1). hoped that the relationships 
holding between the numbers will give information 
about the quality being measured. For example, the 
measurement results the assignment num- 
ber which expresses the magnitude the tested intelli- 
gence such and such person. The point 
noticed that the number names the magnitude the 
tested intelligence; does not name the individual, 
does nominal number. 


COMMENT 


thus seen that the use numbers the em- 
pirical sciences for the sake obtaining information 
about the quality that measured, and not for the 
sake the numbers themselves. Hence, while can 
agree with Mr. Lord that one can calculate with any set 
number signs, should also consider why the num- 
ber signs were picked out the first place. con- 
sideration this question leads beyond Mr. Lord’s 
article considerations the use numbers names 
qualities possessed objects. 

Whitehead has made the point that modern empirical 
science has long assumed that mathematics may 
used describe events the concrete world. Mr. 
Whitehead has said: 


Accordingly, criticising argument based the ap- 
plication mathematics particular matters fact there 
are always three processes kept perfectly distinct 
our minds. must first scan the purely mathematical 
reasoning make sure that there are mere slips it— 
casual illogicalities due mental failure. The next 
process make quite certain all the abstract condi- 
tions which have been presupposed hold. The third 
process criticism that verifying that our abstract 
postulates hold for the particular case question (5, 
34-35). 


The first two the above-mentioned processes are 
primarily tasks for the mathematician and logician. 
The third process, however, task for the empirical 
scientist. The problem verifying that the abstract 
postulates hold for the particular case the problem 
measurement. Measurement consists developing 
set empirical operations which correspond the 
mathematical relation (>), the operator and 
number (The symbol can defined terms 
[>] not holding either way around.) Different 
scales measurement arise depending upon the par- 
ticular combinations these for which empirical op- 
erations can found. For example, measurement 
technique which includes only operation correspond- 
ing has been designated Stevens (3) re- 
sulting ordinal scale. 

Now the case that so-called nominal numbers 
are not characterized any the three mathematical 
notions mentioned above. Nominal numbers are deter- 
mined entirely terms the relation The deter- 
mination terms excludes the possibility 
holding; hence, nominal numbers not form or- 
dered series. Hence, nominal numbers are not num- 
bers. (For more discussion this point see ch. 
10.) 

Nominal numbers have the same status such 
terms “Ernest Hilgard,” “Kenneth Spence,” 
“Kurt Lewin,” “Edward Tolman,” “B. Skinner,” 
and “Clark Hull.” one would try add these 
signs, not even the second and last. 
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Nominal numbers designate objects, not qualities 
objects measurement. two football players are 
assigned numbers and 46, for example, may 
make inferences about the football players from this 
fact. may not infer that the number player 
better player than the number player. one 
would try this. Analogously, could take all 
the student numbers file the administration 
building Michigan State College, add them up, and 
find the mean student number. However, could 
make inferences about the student assigned this 
number. could not infer that the student who was 
assigned the mean student number was average stu- 
dent, even such student existed. Again, not 
believe that any one would try this. 

thus seen that while are able add, multi- 
ply, divide, take the square root, etc. nominal num- 
bers, exercise arithmetic manipulation only. 
Surely the scientist who wishes use numbers de- 
scribe his empirical data concerned with more than 
arithmetic manipulation. 

But the scientist who uses numbers describe his 
data does not use nominal numbers. Numbers are 
used names qualities objects, not names 
objects. Numbers are assigned such way that the 
magnitudes the numbers indicate greater lesser 
possession the quality the objects. the rela- 
tion (>) the only one provided the measure- 
ment technique, then this relation and the relation 
(which may defined terms [>]) are the 
only relations which may (not can) legitimately 
used manipulate the numbers obtained. 

other words, the empirical procedure does not 
contain operation that corresponds one the 
mathematical operators, then that operator may not 
used manipulate the numbers obtained. The use 
operator not provided for the empirical procedure 
results numbers that bear relationship posses- 
sion the quality measured. 
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the Statistical Mistreatment 
Index Numbers 


recent comment this journal presented 
interesting parable concerning some statistical ad- 
ventures with “football numbers.” purpose the 
paper was not expressly stated; however, certain clues 
were given. The following statements appeared: 


” 


“But you can’t multiply ‘football numbers,’” the pro- 
fessor wailed. “Why, they aren’t even ordinal numbers, 
like test scores.” 

“The numbers don’t know that,” said the statistician. 
“Since the numbers don’t remember where they came 
from, they always behave just the same way... 

[the professor] happy because, when has added 
together sample 1,600 “football finds 
that the resulting sum obeys the same laws sampling 
they would they were real honest-to-God cardinal num- 
bers (p. 751). 


The moral Lord’s tale appears be: “He [the 
professor] will longer lock his door when com- 
putes the means and standard deviations test scores.” 

Lord’s comment had point make, and the 
point reasonably reflected the quotations (both 
being assumptions), then the point seems 
error. Unfortunately not uncommon error 
when wandering the realm the theory numbers. 

Neither purely nominal nor purely ordinal numbers 
can manipulated measurement statistics. How- 
ever, numbers for which there happens set 
lawful cardinal axioms cam manipulated measure- 
ment statistics. Furthermore, these numbers can 
used for nominal ordinal purposes. addition, 
having been used for index purposes someone who 
has forgotten how used them, they can then at- 
tacked with measurement statistics. However, having 
physical system either index ordinal numbers, and 
then having manipulated these numbers terms 
their cardinality, one obtain some very precise, but 
precisely meaningless, information about the physical 

Consider set numbers capable identifying 
football players audiences: Joe Faguda No. 
Paul Blunt No. Bob Smyth No. Perfectly 
good “football numbers!” These numbers have at- 
tached them set rules that not extend into 
cardinality ordinality. However, when use more 
familiar and traditional numbers, Joe Faguda No. 
Paul Blunt No. Bob Smyth No. these numbers 
have set historical rules attached, the rules 
cardinality; for example. When use 
these numbers football numbers, easy start 


1Lorp, the statistical treatment football 


numbers. 


Amer. Psychologist, 1953, 
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using these handy, but irrelevant, cardinal rules. Bob 
Smyth Bob Smyth Bob Smyth Joe Faguda. 

treat Bob Smyth’s “2” traditional counting 
(cardinal) manner fail recognize that the 
and have merely been borrowed convenient sym- 
bols for identifying football players. 

statistician sets discussing these numbers 
terms bigness smallness, highness lowness, and 
with the further assumption that etc., 
then making analysis the numbers the 
basis their available cardinality. Pure index num- 
bers not have highness lowness. When use 
difference borders the idiotic. 

and counted them and found 44A's, and 
16A’s, might apply measurement statistics our 
27, 49, and 16. Counting the prime characteristic 
cardinality. However, now are not considering 
football numbers, but counts football numbers. 
certainly cannot obtain means and standard 
What 


randomly used more conventional numbers, 
like for for and for and slip off the 
deep end and obtain mean 


this mean makes more sense than the previous 

make the mean meaningful, must insist upon 
some cardinal aspects lowness highness respect 
our and When such the case, have im- 
posed lot more meaning than just football-player 
identification. have cardinality. 

with Lord’s parable. The freshman-sopho- 
more argument settled the statistician was one 
cardinal highness lowness set numbers used 
entirely different context identify football 
players. Our Professor had best re-retire; his help- 
ful statistical friend had best return his set. 
least shall continue lock door when comput- 
ing the means and standard deviations test scores. 

Epwarp BENNETT 
Tufts College 
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Further Comment “Football Numbers” 


only fair any prospective critic state 
clearly the final conclusions reached note, “On 
the Statistical Treatment Football Numbers,” which 
appeared the December 1953 American Psychologist. 
The conclusion that nominal and ordinal numbers 
(including test scores) may treated the usual 


_ 


arithmetic operations obtain means, standard 
deviations, and other similar statistics from which (in 
certain restricted situations) correct conclusions may 
usefully deduced with complete logical rigor. 

This conclusion reached the following tight 
chain reasoning: 


certain population nominal numbers de- 
likewise sample nominal numbers. Means, 
standard deviations, and forth are computed the 
usual arithmetic operations upon these numbers. 

pointed out that, according Tchebycheff’s 
inequality, the observed deviation sample mean from 
population mean larger than would found more 
than one per cent all random samples. 

the basis these facts, the practical decision 
reached reject the hypothesis that the sample de- 
scribed was randomly drawn from the population. 


critic who asserts that the decision reached 
cannot legitimately deduced from calculated values 
sample and population means and standard devia- 
tions should willing participate game with 
the following rules: 


The critic selects and designates one the 
following populations nominal two-digit numbers: 
two-digit telephone numbers, numbers produced 
roulette wheel, county highway numbers, post office 
zone numbers, etc. 

umpire draws large number (N) random 
samples from P,. next obtains equal number 
(N) samples (random nonrandom) drawing 
from various the other populations nominal num- 
bers. then computes the mean and standard devia- 
tion and the mean each the samples. 
transmits the computed values the statistician. 

The statistician examines each sample accord- 
ance with the reasoning already detailed and selects 
samples which designates not having been drawn 
from 

The prescribed pay-off follows: The statis- 
pays the critic one dollar for each incorrectly 


designated sample; the critic pays the statistician one 


dollar for each correctly designated sample. 


seems very fortunate that any fundamental disagree- 
ment here between critic and statistician need not long 
remain matter opinion since the question 
readily submitted wholly objective, practical verifi- 
cation the “game” just described. 

would unfortunate what has been written 
here were lead anyone ignore the very serious pit- 
falls actually present. Let hasten agree with Dr. 
Bennett that incorrect meaningless conclusions can 
easily reached. Suppose that the illustrative ex- 
ample previously published, each number were actu- 
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ally the intelligence test score student rather than 
“football number,” the intelligence test being per- 
fectly reliable and pure function intelligence. The 
seriousness the pitfalls may seen from con- 
sideration the following three possible conclusions: 


The mean intelligence test score the freshman 
group lower than that the population. 

The mean intelligence the freshman group 
lower than that the population. 

The sample freshmen cannot plausibly as- 
sumed random sample from the population. 


The first these conclusions simply statement 
numerical fact. The third the conclusion correctly 
reached the statistician, already discussed de- 
tail. The second conclusion, however, although 
similar the first, cannot rigorously justified with- 
out some further and probably unjustified assumption, 
such that equal test score increments represent equal 
increments intelligence. 

worth pointing out that this second conclusion 
the median, ordinal statistic, rather than terms 
the mean. This fact argument favor the 
use the median. However, not very useful 
know that the median freshman intelligence lower 
than the population median there real chance 
that the mean freshman intelligence the same 
time actually higher than the population mean. 

The conclusion drawn that the utmost care 
must exercised interpreting the results arith- 
metic operations upon nominal and ordinal 
nevertheless, certain cases such results are capable 
being rigorously and usefully interpreted, least 
for the purpose testing null hypothesis. 

Lorp 
Educational Testing Service 


Ebbinghaus’ Bibliography 


The interesting note Dennis the bibliographies 
eminent contains error regarding 
Ebbinghaus’ bibliography that should corrected be- 
fore becomes legend. Dennis states that “Eb- 
binghaus decidedly the low man [of his group], his 
bibliography containing only items.” this con- 
nection, attention invited Shakow’s bibliography 
Ebbinghaus which titles are listed.* While 
the last these are revised editions and translations 
some Ebbinghaus’ earlier works that were pub- 
lished after his death, the first were published 
Ebbinghaus during his lifetime. these 28, were 


Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 35-36. 

Bibliography Hermann Ebbinghaus. 
Amer. Psychol., 1930, 42, 
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notes and short articles, each approximately three pages 
length. these short notes are omitted being 
inconsequential—which was not done the case 
Thorndike’s 507 titles—we are still left with sub- 
stantial entries (eight being pages length; four, 
pages; four, pages; three, pages; 
and three, pages). The difference between the 
number titles listed Shakow and given Dennis 
not great. One may accurate however, and still 
demonstrate that Ebbinghaus’ published work sur- 
prisingly small for man his stature and reputation. 
DALLENBACH 
The University Texas 


Psychological Information Center Solve Our 
Publication Problems 


universally accepted that originality should 
the first editorial criterion for contributions scien- 
tific journal. This means that the article should 
real extension knowledge least significant at- 
tempt solve some our problems. Many items 
now published the psychological journals are very 
far from meeting this condition. Too much printed. 
called (Universities Quarterly, November 1951), 
threatens overwhelm all. Articles should 
graded according their importance. 

Too many articles printed today contribute little 
objective knowledge. parts dissertations they 
are useful training aids, both conceptually and 
the techniques research. These ends are important, 
but such research exercises seldom yield lasting con- 
tributions. These studies usually introduce some varia- 
tions other people’s experiments, and the number 
such variations limitless. Must all published? 
These sorts studies simply corroborate more basic 
works and add relatively insignificant details. 
unprofitable for developing scientists rush into print 
with preliminary work. They need time ripen their 
ideas. They should learn the epistemological value 
checking, critical analysis, methodical doubts, docu- 
mentation pro and con, multilateral verifications, etc. 
before they present their theories for public criticism. 

The above-mentioned aims might satisfied col- 
lecting such studies libraries, customarily happens 
European universities with doctors’ theses. still 


better way might gather them Psychological 
Research projects all branches 


Information Center. 
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psychology could registered with the Center, and 
all reports work done could gathered there. They 
could recorded and evaluated; and parts that con- 
tain original contributions could included Psy- 
chological Abstracts. Only studies wider impor- 
tance definite contributive value would published 
toto regular journals. 

Psychological Information Center and publication 
outlines Abstracts would have advantages over 
the present situation: 


The study would not forgotten old vol- 
ume minor journal narrow circulation. In- 
terested readers usually review all new contributions 
their field Abstracts. Even the study were not 
published toto, would deposited the Center 
under classified system and would available there 
everybody. 

the Abstracts the study gets wider publicity 
than any specialized journal. 

Anybody interested any psychological problem 
might request from the Center: (a) complete bibli- 
ography related his problem interest; collec- 
tions outlines studies selected him; (c) typed 
copies selected studies lent for limited time. 

The span useful life for any study would thus 
extended, whereas now studies are soon forgotten and 
practically lost. Fees for the service would probably 
cover part the budget the Center. 

This policy would save much energy research 
workers and improve the prestige publication. 
scientific journals publish study, should mean, 
Europe, that science approves it. The practice giv- 
ing publication preference articles those authors 
who can pay for publication degrades the prestige 
psychological publication the level advertisements. 

democratic society there would danger 
biased evaluations, the activities the Center re- 
mained accessible free public control. Satisfactory 
techniques impartiality might secured demo- 
cratic cooperation all psychologists. 

based the evidence the whole international 
work psychology, the Center might become im- 
portant factor the coordination the world re- 
search movement psychology. 

STANISLAV VELINSKY 
New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany 
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Psychological Notes and News 


Robert Carroll, chief psychologist for the 
Mental Health Division the Health Department 
the State Georgia, died March 28, 1954. 


Robert Harris, assistant professor psy- 
chology Montana State College, died April 
1954 the age 37. 


Erle Jackson died April 1954. 


Robert Yerkes has been awarded the Gold 
Medal the New York Zoological 
field Osborn, president the Society, described 
Dr. Yerkes true pioneer comparative psy- 
chology and animal behavior, whose lifetime work 
this field has justified his title the Dean 
Comparative Psychology.” 


Guilford has been elected member the 
National Academy Sciences. 


Harold Schlosberg the new chairman the 
Society Experimental Psychologists for 


Ruth Ortleb served official representative 
the American Psychological Association the final 
convocation the centennial celebration West- 
ern College for Women Oxford, Ohio, May 24. 


Clifford Jurgensen, personnel director the 
Minneapolis Gas Company, has been elected as- 
sistant vice-president that company. 


Raymond McCall has received faculty fel- 
lowship from the Fund for the Advancement 
Education the Ford Foundation for year 
advanced study the Department Social Rela- 
tions Harvard University. During his absence 
from his regular post chairman, department 
psychology, and director testing, Paul Uni- 
versity, from August 1954 June 1955, his duties 
will assumed Armin Grams, assistant profes- 
sor psychology Paul. Paul also has 
added Helen Scheible its faculty instructor 
psychology 


Steuart Henderson Britt has been elected 
director the American Marketing Association. 
Dr. Britt vice-president and director research 
Needham, Louis Brorby, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


Edward Glaser Associates announce that 
John Weir has joined the group part-time 
basis Pasadena, California. Dr. Weir asso- 
ciate professor psychology and director stu- 
dent counseling the California Institute Tech- 
nology. 


Alan Ross, who assigned Brooke Army 
Medical Center clinical psychologist the de- 
partment neuropsychiatry Brooke Army Hos- 
pital, has been elected Fellow the Society for 
Research Child Development. 


Lyle Estenson, Carleton will teach 
the department educational psychology the 
University Texas this summer. 


Laurance Shaffer has been chosen chair- 
man the training committee the National In- 
stitute Mental Health. 


Robert Dawson, formerly with the Murray 
Corporation America Detroit, has joined the 
personnel staff the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety manager personnel research and plan- 
ning. will located the home office New 
York City. 


James Kirkpatrick has been named director 
the industrial division Byron Harless and As- 
Tampa, Florida. formerly was 
project director the American Institute for Re- 
search. 


Rohrer, Hibler Replogle announces the ap- 
pointment William Brett the staff April 
12, 1954. Dr. Brett will located the New 
York office. 


Pandhari-Nath Prabhu, who has been reader 
applied psychology and social research the Tata 
Institute Social Sciences, Bombay, has been 
named head the new psychological laboratory 
set the Institute when moves into its 
new building Chembur, near Bombay City, 
June 1954. Work the application psychol- 
ogy industry and experimental social psy- 
chology planned the laboratory. The address 
the Institute will be: Devnar, Chembur, 
Bombay 38, India. 
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Douglas Spencer, who has been the staff psy- 
chologist the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York, since 1948, now pri- 
vate practice consulting psychologist New 
York City. 


At. the University Colorado School 
Medicine the division clinical psychology has 
recently been reorganized and now includes John 
Conger, associate professor and director; Donald 
Glad, assistant professor; William Sawrey, 
research instructor; Hal Keely, research associate; 
and Jules Van Praag and Dorothy Clader, psy- 
chological assistants. Marvin Kahn has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor beginning June 15, 1954. 


Charles Swanson, formerly the Institute 
Communications Research the University 
now with the Development Division, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


Arthur Smith has joined the staff the 
Defence Research Medical Laboratories, Toronto, 
Canada, defence science service chief the ap- 
plied experimental psychology section. 


Chicago Psychological Institute announces 
that Gerald Rosenbaum has accepted ap- 
pointment part-time counselor, with the rank 
senior psychologist. will continue assistant 
professor the University Illinois Chicago. 
Golda Van Buskirk Ross has accepted appoint- 
ment part-time counselor, with the rank 
senior psychologist. She will continue her position 
with the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium Chi- 
cago. David Kopel and Stanley Dulsky have 
accepted appointments consulting psychologists 
the Institute. 


John Gorsuch has been appointed assistant 
director, organization and personnel division, U:.ited 
States Steel Corporation. Dr. Gorsuch has served 
manager, personnel development, this division 
since August 1951. Before joining the organiza- 
tion and personnel division, Dr. Gorsuch was 
the staff the industrial relations department. 


Henry Dyer has been appointed the newly 
created post research vice-president the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. Other appointments 


the Educational Testing Service are: Lynnette 
Plumlee director test development; William 
Schrader, director statistical analysis; and 
William Coffman, associate director test de- 
velopment. 
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DEPARTMENT MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
PSYCHOLOGY PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Clinical Psychology 


David Berger has transferred from the staff 
Hospital, Battle Creek, Michigan, the 
staff Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Robert Bleke, former trainee Duke 
University, has been appointed the staff 
Hospital, Durham, North Carolina. 

John Endacott, graduate the Train- 

ing Program, University Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed the staff Regional Office, Wash- 
ington, 

Walter Fabian was listed last month 
being appointed the staff Regional Office, 
Albany, New York, but declined appointment. 

Robert Fortier, graduate the Train- 
ing Program, Clark University, has been appointed 
the staff Regional Office, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Samuel Goldenberg, graduate the 
Training Program, University Washington, and 
formerly faculty member the University 
Washington, has been appointed the staff 
Regional Office, Seattle, Washington. 

Allan Goldfarb, graduate the Training 
Program, University Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed the staff Regional Office, 
more, Maryland. 

Julia Hall, graduate the Training 
Program, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been appointed the staff Hospital, 
Bronx, New York. 

Frederick Hauser has been appointed the 
staff Hospital, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Robert MacGregor, graduate the 
Training Program, New York University, has been 
appointed the staff Regional Office, Wash- 
ington, 

Marjorie Ann Mertens, graduate the 
Training Program, Pennsylvania State College, has 
been appointed the staff Regional Office, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Ned Papania, graduate the Training 
Program, Michigan State College, has been ap- 
pointed the staff Regional Office, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Samuel Warner has resigned from the staff 
Regional Office, New York, New 
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Counseling Psychology 


Howard Fink erroneously listed 
the roster having been appointed the staff 
Hospital, Long Beach, California. 

Eugene Grembowicz, formerly with the 
Chicago Regional Office, has been appointed 
the staff Hospital, Downey, Illinois. 

Solomon Shapiro, previously with Arlington 
Fallstaff Guidance Service, Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed the position Chief, Vocational Coun- 
seling Service, Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Skinner has been elected president the 
Eastern Psychological Association. New members 
the Board Directors are Carl Pfaffmann and 
Richard Solomon. 


The South Carolina Psychological Associa- 
tion was formed April 10, 1954. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Kershaw Walsh, 
president; Virgil Ward, president-elect; George 
Soloyanis, secretary-treasurer. 


Brooklyn Psychological Association has 
been permanently established regional profes- 
sional association. Officers are Mortimer Lip- 
ton, chairman pro tem; Stanley Gochman, secre- 
tary-treasurer pro tem; Bernard Locke, Benjamin 
Balinsky, Sydney Cohen, Jacob Hartstein, Melvin 
Kornreich, and Herman Weiss, members the 
Board Governors. Founders the Association 
are Mortimer Lipton, Bernard Locke, and Stan- 
ley Gochman. recent meeting the or- 
ganization, speakers participating symposium 
“Psychology Profession” were Wayne Den- 
nis and Herbert Zucker. 


ballot determine the interest southeastern 
psychologists the establishment regional 
psychological association was circulated 
Since the replies were more than seven one 
favor association, organizational meeting 
will held New York City during the Septem- 
ber APA Convention. The time and place the 
meeting may ascertained from the Convention 
Program. 


The New York State Psychological Interne 
Training Program plans hold reunion dinner 
September New York City, just prior the 
APA All present and past internes, 
staff psychologists, supervisors, and their spouses 
and friends are invited. Write Dr. Elaine 
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Kinder, 217 Lark Street, Albany, New York, for 
further information. 


The second annual Workshop Industrial 
Psychology, sponsored Division 14, will held 
conjunction with the 1954 APA Convention. 
will feature three concurrent all-day conferences 
vital topics, any one which may selected 
Division member who wishes attend. The 
conferences are follows: Developments Re- 
search and Statistical Methods; Management Ap- 
praisal and Development; Morale and Productivity 
Work Groups. 

Each conference will have maximum enroll- 
ment 12, plus eminently qualified discussion 
leader. The Workshop will held Friday, 
September the Vanderbilt Hotel New York. 
Lunch, dinner, and social hour will arranged 
private dining room the hotel. After din- 
ner, summary session all conferees and discus- 
sion leaders will bring the Workshop close. 
charge $30.00 will payable application. 
descriptive bulletin and registration blank will 
sent Division members during the summer. 
the meantime, further information may se- 
cured from any the members the Work- 
shop Committee: Raymond Katzell (chairman), 
Charles Flory, and Wesley Osterberg. 


Call for Papers, AAAS, Berkeley, California, 
December 1954. Psychologists wishing 
present papers should submit abstracts 300 
Neff, Department Psychology, University 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. Abstracts must 
the secretary’s hands September 30, 1954. 


Two conferences Current Behaviorism and 
Issues Theory Construction Psychology 
were sponsored the Minnesota Center for Phi- 
losophy Science the University Minnesota 
May and 18. Karl Zener, Howard Kend- 
ler, Donald Thistlethwaite, and Benbow 
Ritchie spoke the two meetings. 


The spring meeting the Committee for the 
Scientific Study Religion was held New 
York Saturday, April 10. Featured the pro- 
gram was panel discussion “What 
Know about the Relation between Religious Be- 
liefs, Behavior Patterns, and Attitudes Behavior 
Secular Activities?” Participants were Charles 
Glock, Horace Friess, Richard McCann, 
Arthur Swift, Jr., and Robert Knapp. The 
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date for the fall meeting Harvard University 
was set for November The program 
divided between reports empirical investigations 
and presentations concerning theories 
niques. Those who have papers not over 
minutes propose should send two copies 
300-word abstract Professor Richard Mc- 
Cann, Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge 38, Mas- 
sachusetts, before September 30, 1954. For infor- 
mation about the Committee and submission pa- 
pers for the fall meeting write the secretary, 
Dean Clark, Hartford School Religious 
Education, Hartford Conn. 


International Child Psychology Days were 
held Paris April 1954 under the presi- 
dency Professor Henri Wallon. The main 
themes the meetings and discussions were 
Value Psychology Pedagogy,” and “Child’s 
Social Life.” 


Approximately 200 college students enrolled 
courses abnormal psychology closely allied 
fields various schools South Carolina recently 
attended “Clinic Day” program the South 
Carolina State Hospital. The program included 
addresses Dr. Hall, superintendent, and 
Dr. Beckman, director, the South Caro- 
lina Mental Health Commission, the needs and 
aims the hospital and the state mental health 
program. addition, “case presentation,” 
the form panel discussion members the 
various departments the hospital, told the story 
one patient’s admission, care, treatment, and re- 
lease. The day’s activities also included the show- 
ing selected films more acutely psychotic pa- 
tients and extensive trip through selected wards 
where the students were encouraged make in- 
formal contacts with many patients. The program 
was coordinated Carl Bramlette, Jr., chief 
psychologist the hospital. planned make 
program this type annual affair, both 
augment the teaching abnormal psychology and 
promote more state-wide interest the work- 
ings the hospital. 


workshop the clinical application ob- 
jective tests was held June the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Perry Point, Maryland. 
The workshop was organized Harold Giedt, 
Perry Point Hospital, provide training the 
interpretation and application individual cases 
certain scorable questionnaire-type tests. Staff 
the workshop included George Welch, Univer- 
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sity North Carolina, and John Vitale, Perry 
Point Hospital, resource persons for the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory; John Hol- 
land, Perry Point Hospital, for interest inventories; 
and Glen Stice, University Illinois, for the Cat- 
tell Factor Personality Questionnaire. 


The New York Institute for Gestalt Therapy 
announces intensive workshop. This special 
workshop, under the direction Frederick 
Perls MD, will limited qualified psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists enable each par- 
ticipant acquire basic acquaintance with the 
theory and principles gestalt therapy. The 
workshop will held August 30, 31, and Septem- 
ber just prior the APA meetings. Out-of- 
town applicants will given preference. Fee $30. 
For further information write The New York 
Institute for Gestalt Therapy, 315 Central Park 
West, New York 25, New York. 


The University Texas Medical Branch, Gal- 
veston, and the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation 
New York City cosponsored Conference 
Medical and Psychological Team-Work the 
Care the Chronically held Galveston, 
March 1954, under the joint chairmanship 
Molly Harrower New York City and Paul 
Holbrook Tucson, Arizona. Representative in- 
ternists and surgeons, psychiatrists, clinical psy- 
chologists, and medical administrators 
parts the country participated the discussions. 
Study group sessions considered the subject from 
the standpoints administration, national and 
local agencies, rehabilitation commissions, and pri- 
vate health agencies; training in- 
volved caring for the chronically ill through 
medical and psychological teamwork; and (c) re- 
search procedures, evaluations, and results. 
planned that the deliberations the conference 
will made available book form, after editing 
Dr. Harrower. hoped that subsequent 
conferences may held consider broader as- 
pects the problem adequate psychological 
consideration for handling chronic illness, with 
representation from the many disciplines and pro- 
fessional groups concerned. 


two-day workshop the “Bender-Gestalt 
Projective Technique” was held the depart- 
ment psychology, Springfield State Hospital, 
Sykesville, Maryland, May 21-22. The work- 
shop was conducted Fred Brown, chief psy- 
chologist, Mount Sinai Hospital, and adjunct pro- 
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fessor psychology, New York University Gradu- 
ate School. 


The steadily growing number psychologists 
tuberculosis services and hospitals prompted the 
Veterans Administration call special interest 
session this subject the 1953 APA meetings 
Cleveland. This session stressed particularly 
the need for increased communication between 
psychologists working with tuberculosis patients. 
result, clearing center for the exchange 
ideas and news was established the Hospital 
San Fernando, California. The first issue 
Newsletter for Psychologists Tuberculosis has 
already been published. contains reports re- 
search plans and progress, station programs, and 
news. The edited San Fernando 
Hospital Barbara Stewart and Shalom 
Vineberg. 


Workshop Guidance and Instruction 
Physically Handicapped will held the Col- 
lege Education, University Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, July This the 
second workshop cosponsored the College 
Education, University Kentucky; United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc.; and United 
Cerebral Palsy Kentucky, Inc. designed 
primarily for professional personnel who work with 
the physically handicapped, with particular atten- 
tion the instruction the cerebral palsied. 


The Second Annual Institute Day the 
New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute will 
held September 15. Edward Shoben will ad- 
dress the psychological section “The Relation 
Learning Theory Programs 
for the Institute may obtained from the Psy- 
chology Department, New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric 
Institute, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Through grant the Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany Chicago the Driving Research Lab- 
oratory State College, five more grad- 
uate fellowships for research automobile driving 
are available for the years These fellow- 
ships range from $540 $1,125 for nine months 
with certain other considerations including partial 
remission fees for the recipients. The thesis 
done applied psychology and related driving 
highway safety. 

The course work mostly administered the 
department psychology, which fundamental 
and graduate courses all phases applied, ex- 
perimental, and industrial psychology are offered. 
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High scholarship and/or the ability superior 
original work are among the primary considerations 
for appointment. 

Address all applications for these awards Dr. 
Lauer, Professor Psychology, Director 
the Driving Laboratory, Industrial Science Re- 
search Institute, State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Workshop Driving. Application Psychol- 
ogy Problems Driver Education will the 
topic workshop Iowa State College during 
the First Summer Session, July 1954. Dr. 
John Urlaub, the Berkeley high schools and 
the University California, will charge. For 
further information write Dr. Elmer Siebrecht, 
Department Psychology, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


The 1954 Silliman Lectures Yale University 
were given Ragnar Granit, director the Nobel 
Institute Neurophysiology, Karolinska Institutet, 
Stockholm, Sweden. The topic Dr. Granit’s 
seven lectures was “Receptors and Sensory Percep- 
tion.” They are published book form 


the Yale University Press. 


The Division Biological and Medical Sci- 
ences the National Science Foundation spon- 
sors basic research the fields experimental 
psychology, physiological psychology, and measure- 
ment theory. Proposals considered the 
next meeting the Psychology Advisory Panel 
must received the National Science Founda- 
tion prior September 15, 1954. 
guide for the submission research proposals can 
obtained writing the National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, 


Supplement “Educational Facilities and Fi- 
nancial Assistance for Graduate Students Psy- 
chology: See January 1954 American 
Psychologist. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Apply for 
admission Dean, Graduate School, before March 
Tuition: $500. MAT required. Two scholar- 
ships, work; stipend, women only. 
One fellowship; hours’ work; stipend, $1,700; 
women only. One assistantship; hours’ work; 
stipend, $1,500 ex. Apply March Master’s 
general; doctoral general-experimental, child, 
social and personality, and clinical. 


Correction. The April American Psychologist 
(p. 160) incorrectly referred Jule Nydes Jule 
Nudes. 
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American Psychological Association: September 3-8, 
1954; New York City 
For information write to: 
Dr. Fillmore Sanford 
1333 Sixteenth Street 
Washington 


Acoustical Society America: June 22-26, 1954; New 
York City 
For information write to: 
Wallace Waterfall, Secretary 
Acoustical Society America 
East 55th Street 
New York, New York 


Association for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation: 
June 28-July 1954; Cleveland, Ohio 
For information write to: 
Mr. Earl Raymer 


Crile Veterans Administration Hospital 
Cleveland, Ohio 


First International Congress Group Psychother- 
apy: August and 20, 1954; Toronto, Canada 
For information write to: 
Dr. Wilfred Hulse 
110 West 96th Street 
New York 25, New York 
Health: 


Fifth International Congress Mental 
August 14-21, 1954; Toronto, Canada 


For information write to: 

Executive Officer 

Fifth International Congress Mental Health 
111 St. George Street 

Toronto, Canada 


American Sociological Society: September 8-10, 1954; 
Urbana, 
For information write to: 
Mrs. Matilda White Riley 
American Sociological Society 
New York University 
Washington Square 
New York New York 


Society for the Study Social Problems: September 
8-10, 1954; Urbana, 
For information write to: 
Byron Fox, Secretary 
105 Maxwell 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 


Gerontological Society: September 10-12, 1954; Gaines- 
ville, Florida 


For information write to: 
Dr. Shock 
Baltimore City Hospitals 
Baltimore 24, Maryland 


American Statistical Association: September 


1954; Montreal, Canada 


For information write to: 
Mr. Samuel Weiss 

1108 Sixteenth Street N.W. 
Washington, 


Optical Society America: October 14-16, 1954; Los 
Angeles, California 
For information write to: 
Professor Arthur Hardy 
Room 
Massachusetts Institute Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


American Occupational Therapy Association: October 
Washington, 
For information write to: 
Miss Marjorie Fish, Executive Director 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 


American Speech and Hearing Association: October 
25-27, 1954; St. Louis, Missouri 
For information write to: 
Dr. Henrikson 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
University Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults: 
November 3-4, 1954; Boston, Massachusetts 


For information write to: 

Miss Jane Shover 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
South Salle Street 

Chicago, Illinois 


American Vocational Association: December 2-7, 1954; 
San Francisco, California 
For information write to: 
Dr. Mobley 
1010 Vermont Avenue N.W. 
Washington 


Southwestern Psychological Association: December 
18, 1954; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


For information write to: 
Dr. Ernestine Blackwell 
Division Mental Health 
State Department Health 
Austin, Texas 


American Association for the Advancement Sci- 
ence: December 26-31, 1954; Berkeley, California 


For information write to: 

Associate Administrative Secretary 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington 


REVUE PSYCHOLOGIE APPLIQUEE 


PUBLICATION TRIMESTRIELLE 


NUMERO SPECIAL 


consacre 


FRANCAISE AUX 


(Octobre Novembre 1952) 


Hotel Reservations and Advance Registration for the Sixty-Second 
Annual Convention 


you are planning attend the APA convention New York City Sep- 
tember 1954, you are hereby urged send your hotel reservation application 
and your advance registration form mow. Detachable forms were printed the 
April American Psychologist, and additional copies may obtained from the APA 
Central Office. 

Hotel rooms New York are great demand over the Labor Day weekend. 
you delay too long making your reservation, you may not able obtain room. 

will also advantage you register now for the convention, rather than 
standing line the Registration Desk. Everyone attending the convention ex- 
pected register. 


Divisional Membership Lists 


The membership lists APA divisions are now available. Write the APA 
Central Office you would like have copy. sure state the name the 
division (or divisions) which you are interested. 
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tested plan unusual effectivenes 


THE IMPROVEMENT COLLEGE READING 


Here unusual new text designed for use college 
reading programs and freshman English courses 
which stress improvement reading well com- 


position. The book built around varied, stimulating 
selections, questions, and procedures which have been 
class-tested and found successful. Considerable atten- 
tion paid developing speed, but the focus 
over-all efficiency. Practice comprehension, ana- 
lytical skill, judgment and skimming, and vocabulary 
study are woven throughout. 


Houghton 


Mifflin Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 


Company 


JOURNAL SOCIAL ISSUES 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY SOCIAL ISSUES 


Titles Which Have Been Used Successfully 

SOCIAL POLICY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH HOUSING, edited Merron, 
SALTER West, and (Available limited number, clothbound only, 
$2.00 per copy) 

GROUP METHODS PSYCHOTHERAPY, SOCIAL WORK AND ADULT EDUCATION, edited 
Harry Lerner and ($1.25 per copy) 

SOCIAL RELATIONS SKILLS FIELD RESEARCH, edited and 
($1.25 per copy) 

THE DYNAMICS THE DISCUSSION GROUP, edited Braprorp and 
Jr. ($1.25 per copy) 


special reduced rate $10.00 offered for file seventeen 
available back numbers through Volume VII. Write for 
the list titles included—or send your order to: 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York New York 
Annual Subscription: $4.00 Bulk Order Rates Request 
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LEARNING THEORY, PERSONALITY THEORY, AND CLINICAL RESEARCH 


The Kentucky Symposium 


Lectures given under the auspices the Department Psychology, University Kentucky, 
Donald Adams, Ammons, John Butler, Raymond Cattell, Harry 
Harlow, Norman Maier, Mowrer, Donald Snygg, Kenneth Spence, Delos 
Wickens, and Wittenborn. 


these papers, some the nation’s most prominent psychologists point the direction 
toward the eventual integration three vital fields psychology which there mounting 
interest and activity. feature the book its clear indication the way which find- 
ings each individual field may further understanding the others. Not mere summaries 
scattered thought, these papers offer highly multiple approach the problems 
learning theory, personality theory, and clinical research, straightforwardly conceived, 
written, and edited. 1954. 164 pages. $3.50. 


FUNDAMENTALS PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE 


the late Trygve M.D., formerly the Topeka Institute for Psychoanalysis. 
fresh appraisal the fundamental methodology psychotherapy. Oriented toward the 
patient, toward observation and careful description, and toward psychosomatics, the book 
offers sound suggestions and stimulating insight into the problems analysis. 


The presentation centered the importance description analysis. The author 
points out that while the patient’s experience important explaining his behavior, this 
indirect explanation must fit what the therapist can see and hear and feel directly. The book 
particular value because much the literature this field has been concerned with 
theory rather than concrete description. 1954. 404 pages. $6.00. 


HYPNOTISM: Objective Study Suggestibility 


André Weitzenhoffer, the University Michigan. The first modern work 
furnish comprehensive evaluation the development and current investigations scien- 
tific hypnotism. Each chapter has been written present results reported various 
investigators and appraisal these conclusions the light their validity, general 
significance, and reliability. Included discussion the author’s own theory hypno- 
tism. 1953. 380 pages. $6.00. 


MANUAL CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


Edited Leonard Carmichael, Smithsonian Institution. Twenty-two leading scientists 
have combined one volume major portion the relevant data and researches child 
psychology. The second edition their work includes three new chapters—The Adolescent, 
Psychopathology Childhood, and Social Development the Child—and has been revised 
incorporate findings modern research. 1954. 1295 pages. $12.00. 


Send for copies 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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ETHICAL STANDARDS 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


September 1952 the Council Representatives 
the American Psychological Association adopted Ethical 
Standards Psychologists official policy the Associ- 
ation. The standards, which are provisional, will used 
for three-year trial period. They will revised, 
necessary, and will considered the Council for final 


action 1955. 


The Education and Training Board the APA has 
recommended the use Ethical Standards Psychologists 


graduate training programs. 


Also available smaller booklet, Ethical Standards 
Psychologists, Summary Ethical Principles, which 


presents brief the major tenets the code. 


Prices: 


Ethical Standards Psychologists, 186 pages, $1.00. 
Discounts for quantity orders. 


Ethical Standards Psychologists, Summary 
Ethical Principles, pages, 10¢. Quantity orders the 
Summary: copies, 75¢; copies, $1.50 


Order from 


American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street 
Washington 
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